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Editorial Notes 


Parliament back at work 


ARLIAMENT re-assembled on 17 October and one of 

the first tasks was to complete the remaining stages of 
the Housing Bill. This measure received the Royal Assent 
on 24 October. 


The Queen’s Speech on 31 October was significant mainly 
for what was left out rather than for the measures outlined. 
No measure of any importance to the profession is at present 
specifically proposed except a Bill to ensure the orderly 
development of privately-owned industrial pipelines and 
a Bill to secure better distribution of Scottish housing 
subsidies and to amend the law relating to housing in other 
respects. This Bill—the Housing (Scotland) Bill—has already 
been published. 


No Offices Legislation 


HE Offices Act 1960 was the lone survivor of 16 Bills 

which have been promoted in Parliament since 1910. 
The Act (which was introduced as a Private Member’s Bill) 
was not a comprehensive measure but when it received the 
Royal Assent the Home Secretary announced that more 
comprehensive legislation embodying those recommendations 
of the Gowers Report (Cmd. 7664) which were not covered 
by the new Act, would be introduced by the Government 
before 1 January 1962 (the date upon which the new Act is 
supposed to come into force). 


Now, the long history of the promotion of legislation for 
the safety, health and welfare of office workers is to be 
protracted still further, for on 1 November the Minister of 
Labour announced that no action was to be taken to imple- 
ment the 1960 Act and the proposed comprehensive measure 
was not to be introduced this session but deferred until the 
autumn of 1962. 





The President 


VERY Thursday evening from 5.30 p.m. to 
6.30 p.m. the President is at the Institution and 
he hopes that any members from the provinces or 
from overseas who are in London will call to see him. 
If the President is unable to be present, callers will be 
welcomed by a Vice-President. 











Rentals for Pylons 


AN extension of the scale of annual rental payments for 

pylons and annual payments of compensation for 
interference with agricultural operations has been agreed by 
the Central Electricity Generating Board, the National 
Farmers’ Union and the Country Landowners Association. 
The new scale has been made to cover the large steel pylons 
for the proposed new 400,000-volt overhead grid lines, some 
of which will have base dimensions greater than is allowed 
for in the existing scale. 

Rentals now range from 4s. Od. a year for pylons with 
concrete bases of under 4 feet by 4 feet to £1 a year for pylons 
with a concrete base larger than 45 feet by 45 feet. Com- 
pensation for interference ranges from 4s. Od. per year for 
pylons with base dimensions of less than 10 feet by 10 feet 
on cultivated grassland to £10 15s. for pylons with base 
dimensions greater than 55 feet by 55 feet on arable land. 


Suggestions Wanted 


A NUMBER of members have expressed concern about the 

position of the building surveyor in the profession. 
The Building Surveyors’ Panel of the General Practice 
Committee are considering suggestions for improving the 
present position. If any members in the building surveyors’ 
section can pin-point their problems, and feel that they can 
offer a remedy, the Panel would welcome their views. 


The Remover’s Lot 


HAYE you ever tried to get a six-foot settee into a modern 

passenger lift? It is a well-nigh impossible task 
according to Mr. J. F. Godden ; and even if you are able to 
manoeuvre the precious piece of furniture in, there is usvally 
no room for a passenger to operate the lift. 

Mr. Godden, who was speaking at a conference of furniture 
removers in London recently, said that the result of the 
inadequacy in the size of lifts in modern blocks of flats was 
that 60 per cent of furniture had to be carried up the stairs 
(even the stoutest furniture remover is likely to blench at the 
thought of walking backwards up five floors of stairs 
carrying an antique wardrobe) and the costs of removal to 
the customer might be twice as high than where adequate 
access was available. ‘“‘In these days of labour-saving 
gadgets, automation, time and motion study and the rest, 
it seems that the job of the furniture remover is being made 
more difficult and physically tiring and not less so.” 
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Designers of buildings had not deliberately set out to be 
awkward but “‘ considerations which would naturally spring 
to our minds have just not occurred to them, and if these 
points were brought to their notice they would be very 
surprised.” 

Mr. Godden suggested (though with his tongue in his 
cheek one would guess) that architects, before taking their 
qualifying examinations, should serve for one year on the 
outside staff of a removal contractor. 


Presidential Address 


HE President delivered his Presidential Address to a 
capacity audience at the Institution on 13 November. 
The address is published on pages 275-279 of this issue. 
Before giving his address the President laid a wreath of 
poppies on the Institution’s memorial to the 531 members 
who gave their lives in the two world wars. 


Cost and Value 


‘THE Ordinary General Meeting on 8 January (5.45 p.m., 

tea from 5.00 p.m.) is concerned with relating cost and 
value and the services the quantity surveyor can give to the 
valuer (and the valuer’s appreciation and understanding of 
this service) in solving the problems of development. 

How does the valuer use his expertise in solving the 
developers problems? What criteria produced by the valuer 
determine the services a quantity surveyor can provide? 
How can the quantity surveyor assist the valuer in design 
and cost control? 

The two speakers will be Mr. Peter Grafton (F) a chartered 
quantity surveyor in private practice and Mr. Michael 
Thorncroft, Bsc (PA) a valuer in the Estates and Rating 
Department of one of the Regional Offices of British Railways. 

The speakers will emphasise the relationship between 
their two subjects and the increasing need for these two 
sections of the profession to understand each other’s work 
and to co-operate with the solving of each other’s problems. 


Ordinary General Dinners ? 


PtAns for Ordinary General Meetings for 1961-62 
are now complete and brief details of all these meetings 
are given on the contents page of this issue. 

Members who attend meetings at headquarters may 
welcome the suggestion that arrangements be made for them 
to have an informal meal together afterwards. The Meetings 
Executive Panel, therefore, suggest that, as an experiment, 
bookings could be made at a restaurant near headquarters 
after the meeting on Monday 8 January 1962, on ‘ Cost 
and Value” and after the sectional meeting on Monday 
22 January 1962, organised by the General Practice 
Committee. 

The occasion will be completely informal, but it is thought 
that members may prefer a sit down dinner, rather than a 
buffet supper. The dinner to be arranged for 8 January 1962, 
will cost 7s. 6d. and members who are interested in this 
suggestion should write to the Institution by 14 December 
1961, in order that a block booking may be made. Members 
will pay their own bills at the restaurant on 8 January, and 
they are invited to assemble in the Waiting Room at the 
Institution after the meeting is over. 

Members interested in dining together after the meeting 
on 22 January are asked to notify the Institution by 1 January, 
when similar arrangements will be made. 
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Public Relations Conference 


3 U is not just the case that when some people start com- 
plaining locally you take the public relations medicine 
out of the cupboard. Public relations is a tonic which you 
take every day.”’ This was one of the points made at the Con- 
ference of Branch Honorary PROs, held at the RICS on 10 
October 1961,onthetheme ‘* Public Relations inthe Branches.” 
Representatives from almost every branch of the RICS 
in the United Kingdom joined with the Public Relations 
Committee to discuss ways and means of projecting the 
Institution and its members to the public. The conference 
was presided over by Mr. B. J. Collins, CBE, ppTP1 (Member 
of Council), Chairman of the Public Relations Committee, 
and others present included Mr. E. C. Strathon (President), 
Mr. G. H. Heywood (Senior Vice-President) and Mr. O. S. 
Chesterton (Chairman of the Professional Practice Committee). 
A guide to the practice of public relations in the branches, 
prepared by the RICS Press Officer, provided the basis for 
discussion. 

The added benefit of skilled professional advice was 
gained by the presence of Mr. John Sutcliffe, Public Relations 
Officer of the Middlesex County Council and a Fellow of the 
Institute of Public Relations, who offered valuable suggestions 
and constructive criticisms throughout the conference. 

Much was learnt from the discussion, and will be put into 
effect by Branch Honorary PROs. The results should 
gradually become more evident as time goes by. 


** The nicest flyover in the world ”’ 


(aes ceremonies are too often marred by an excess of 

wearisome congratulations. The opening of the Hammer- 
smith flyover was no exception to the general rule but there 
were two redeeming features: a spirited speech by the Minister 
of Transport (who, though not actually performing the 
opening ceremony, was certainly the dominant figure) and 
the fact that what was being opened was a singular and 
significant engineering achievement. 

The new flyover is impressive and (to use an adjective which 
canall too rarely be applied to modern structures) elegant—with 
its flared superstructure supported by single tapering columns. 
The preliminary design for a flyover at Hammersmith was 
for a conventional structure of reinforced concrete supported 
on piers—each consisting of four columns occupying much 
of the width in the manner usual for bridges. Fortunately, 
however, when the project became a reality the opportunity 
was seized to make use of modern engineering techniques 
whereby construction of the flyover could be of pre-stressed 
concrete built on single central columns of modest dimensions. 
Not only does this new technique enable the structure to be 
unusually attractive, it also makes for two rather more 
mundane advantages: first, it offered a reduction in the area 
of the land beneath the flyover which would become sterile 
or of limited use, and allowed a road to run partly under 
the flyover itself or parallel to it. Secondly, the amount of 
land acquisition and demolition of property that was necessary 
was reduced and resulted in an estimated saving of £150 000. 

Two interesting features have been incorporated into the 
design of the flyover. First a safety fence which is capable of 
stopping a single-decker bus loaded to a total weight of 
15 tons and travelling at 30 m.p.h. at right angles into the 
fence. The second feature is that the road surface of the 
entire flyover can be electrically heated by means of a cable 
embedded in the surfacing ; automatic controls ensure that 
the system is brought into operation only when conditions 
of both temperature and humidity are such that ice can form. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 1961 


By 


E. C. STRATHON (Fr) 


Delivered at the Institution on 13 November 


QSVENTY UNE Presidents have in their several ways 
expressed their thanks for the honour of being elected to 
the Chair ; 1 doubt if there is a fresh expression available to 
me but my thanks are as sincere as any that have been 
expressed by my predecessors. As they enjoyed the support 
of the Council, so I feel it will be given to me ; the friendship 
of members has been one of the joys of my career, and the 
interests of the Institution will come first in all that I may do. 

To prepare an address which might be read by an unknown 
proportion of our 23,000 members, has presented some 
difficulty ; I have no doubt that by comparison a report to 
a client on some abstruse professional subject would be 
child’s-play. As much has been written about us, of who we 
are and of our hopes and aspirations, and as our technical 
wants should be covered by our journals and text-books so 
the question may well be posed : what is there new to say, 
and bluntly what have I to offer? 

I shall offer the urgent reminder that chartered surveyors 
are qualified to advise on every facet of what we know to be 
the surveyors’ profession of the land. Whereas the several 
activities within the profession have grown, as they had to 
grow, in their separate and different ways, I believe that the 
problems of land use in our time are demanding a very close 
association of our members in much of their work as 
surveyors. 

I believe that in future years many land problems will call 
for a team of surveyors, each producing his piece for the 
jig-saw. The practice has started, it is growing and its 
influence will be felt throughout the profession. 

This is the basic thought which will guide me in what 
I have to say ; it could well be termed the basic strength of the 
services which chartered surveyors can offer. I realise that 
I cannot hope to cover the whole field and I shall doubtless 
attract criticism when I stray outside the particular activities 
of my own practice, but comment, discussion and critical 
judgments are the breath of professional life. 

I intend to illustrate my thoughts by referring to those 
matters of topical interest concerning the land whose 
significance might be appreciated by all chartered surveyors 
at home and overseas. I shall talk about the economic use 
of land, the increase in the price of land, the activity of the 
building industry, the national assets of the country’s mineral 
and agricultural resources, some aspects of the fiscal measures 
affecting land, chartered surveyors overseas and finally the 
strength of the Institution in professional life. 

Urged by experienced predecessors to prepare my address 
during the early months of the session which are quite 


incorrectly known as “ the recess,”’ there could have been no 
better time for serious thought than the weeks following the 
Annual Conference at Leicester where discussions centred on 
the art of the surveyor in practice. But my concentration 
was arrested by the introduction of “* the little budget ” on 
26 July by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I was not alone 
in wondering what significance this would have for land, for 
buildings and for chartered surveyors. 

When the economy of the country is subject to the kind of 
measures which have been introduced by the Chancellor, it 
would seem likely that the use and development of land 
would be affected in some way. We are accustomed to the 
assessment of the probable practical effects of fiscal policies 
but it is urgent to remember that this is our role as surveyors 
and that the Institution does not assume the other role of 
policy making, attractive though the notion may be to the 
individual as a citizen. 

Following hard on the heels of the “little budget ” came 
the Government’s decision to open negotiations with the 
European Economic Community based on the Treaty of 
Rome, and it would be odd if a chartered surveyor did not 
reflect on the impact of these two events on land, the raw 
material of our profession. These events will take their 
place of relative importance with all other matters which 
affect land and consequently the profession of the land. 

As I see it, the agricultural surveyor must be considering 
the probable effects of both these developments on methods 
of farming, the size of farms, sale prices of products, rents 
and sale prices of land, but I realise that the effect of the 
common market proposals is an affair of much longer 
term than that of the Chancellor’s internal policy. The 
quantity surveyor may be met with building schemes 
abandoned or postponed, although others may be accorded 
higher priorities. The mining surveyor’s work might not be 
affected and I hope that this would be so in the case of those 
who are assisting the great coal producing industry which in 
the long term is such an important national asset ; it is a 
salutary fact that the coal output of the National Coal Board 
is almost as large as that of the combined common market 
countries. The town planner will be considering whether 
capital projects are to be postponed and what might be the 
repercussions on other planned development. The land 
surveyor should consider the extent to which his special 
skills in the field of photography and photogrammetry can 
assist in the more economical development of land and 
mineral resources. The surveyor in general practice will be 
sensitive to any restrictive effects of the “little budget” on 
the way of life and the pace of activity in his locality. 
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Some surveyors will be wondering about two possible 
effects of the Treaty of Rome ; first the wider scope for invest- 
ment and development on the continent and secondly the 
impact which the treaty would have on all the liberal profes- 
sions, including our own—I have in mind a sort of 
unrestricted exercise of one’s profession throughout the 
various countries of the European Community. 


THE Economic UsE oF LAND 





T= use of land touches the life of every subject in the 
country and every citizen may properly feel that his or her 
opinion has as much merit as those who by their training and 
experience may be considered experts. The citizen knows 
how he would wish to live and if his desires are thwarted, the 
wise planning expert would have the ready and under- 
standable reasons. Public opinion has to be conditioned to 
controls and over the last 50 years the process has been 
extended in scope and increased in pressure through the 
1930 methods of restraint to the present notions of the mildly 
persuasive. 

“TI am nothing, if not critical,” is an attractive cry but 
few would deny that much that is good has been accomplished. 
Let me be more specific. In its conception, the green belts 
policy cannot be faulted ; under existing legislation, the great 
cities damaged by the war are living again; our road 
systems are being brought up to twentieth century needs ; 
slums are being cleared ; new towns have been and are being 
created ; city centres are being redeveloped. Let us be 
thankful for what we have ; but there is much to do and how 
can it be done? The first phase, the preparation of the 
development plans, is over and we are in the second phase, the 
first revision. I believe that this is a crucial moment because 
here is the opportunity to build a new structure instead of 
merely tinkering with the old. 

There has been debate on the respective merits or demerits 
of county, regional or national planning and perhaps the 
experience of surveyors in general practice could be helpful. 
They are called upon to endeavour to satisfy the needs of 
those who have to be housed, or meet the requirements of 
industtial and commercial companies. They feel that they 
should have the answers but so often they have not. There 
is little comfort in saying that there is no space for new 
houses, that there is little chance of an old house coming on 
the market and that it would be advisable to seek a house 
30 miles distant ; it is depressing to have to advise an 
industrialist that he must accept the planning authority’s 
decision that he may not expand his premises and that the 
big search involving months of delay is about to commence. 

A great deal more should be done through the persuasive 
method of planning but for this action to be effective the 
ordinary citizen must be kept informed of what is expected 
and required of him. Direction or coercion, as we under- 
stand it, will not work but a reasoned plan will be accepted by 
all those educated to it. So I return to a commendation of 
the dichotomy of the county planning system with a regional 
influence. The planning authorities may be regionally 
minded but those who have to live and work in the areas are 
not. To alert a motorist to the dangers of an accident 
“black spot,” timely notice of impending danger is given 
and the warning is peremptory ; we should move into the 
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further era of planning where the danger of wishful thinking 
with all its pressures would be abandoned by consent in 
return for planning ideas which could be demonstrated to be 
so much more worthwhile. 

There are the magnet employment areas of the south-east, 
midlands and north-west of England, an imbalance of 
industry and population which it is the wish of all to remedy, 
if only to avoid the creation of greater problems. The 
tendency to say only “‘ No” (as a first reaction) to develop- 
ment proposals is one which will die hard and I believe that 
encouragement of the right kind in the right place would 
produce a better response than direction. Let there be more 
planning by persuasion more attractively presented and 
administered to a public more informed of the difficulties 
that have to be resolved by the planner. 

Most of the development plans now in force have been 
designed on 1947 surveys and projections ; let the basis of 
their revision not be limited to alteration of densities but give 
rein to the practical knowledge of all that has been learnt in 
14 years of post-war planning. Are the boundaries of the 
green belts properly drawn? Where should industry be 
attracted and what inducements are necessary? Are new 
towns required, if so where, what have we learnt from the 
development of those that exist ; who should live in them 
and why? Let there be a long-term allocation of sufficient 
land rather than grudging piecemeal releases at intervals. 

But, unless a reasoned programme is available to chartered 
surveyors and others whose duty it is to help and advise the 
public, the layman will retain his natural bent of “* having 
a go” in the wrong places and so do his bit to slow down the 
machine. 

Planning delays, methods of producing development plans 
and similar matters are of irritating detail which will be over- 
come in time and I shall not pursue them. I would like to 
leave with you the thought that though much has been accom- 
plished, much else remains to be done and there will be great 
support for those of our members who are responsible for 
planning the use of land throughout the country, particularly 
if they will tell the public and us what they want to do and 
why. 


THE PRICE OF LAND 





HE current topic of the price of land would seem to have 

its rightful place here. 

We must not be afraid to talk of the rising price of land 
merely because it has been harnessed in debate with the 
various ideologies of the political parties. How true is the 
old axiom “ it is where it is, and not what it is’; the right 
building in the right place will indeed command the highest 
price ; and thus the site may become the predominant 
element in the value of the project. 

In our small island we are feeling the great pressure of 
demand and supply aggravated by a 250,000 annual increase 
in population. The magnet for commercial and residential 
development is greater London and the great provincial 
cities, where the planning authorities seek to allocate the 
precious acres while endeavouring to maintain a proper 
planned use of land. The green belts should be defined as 
firmly as other uses. I repeat, where should these boundaries 
be drawn. Where should be the areas for industry and for 
commerce and for the homes of those employed ? 
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In 1947, estimates of supply and demand were made and 
translated to development plans: the old enemy time has 
overtaken that painstaking work and in so many cases the 
supply which was estimated to be sufficient until 1971 is 
already exhausted. The development net is tight around 
many communities with only the green belts now surround- 
ing them—but demand is not satisfied and the price of land 
increases. Many are the suggested remedies from methods 
of siphoning off demand by enticement or by direction to 
other areas, to making more land available and development 
at greater density in the areas most subject to pressure. 
Some of these relieving measures are patently matters of 
policy, but surveyors should examine them all with the aim of 
determining their effect within our sphere of contributing 
to the proper use of land. We must not give chartered 
surveyors of 1981 good ground for saying that we took no 
interest in what could be their great problem too. 

The high price of land does not necessarily stem from 
planning, although so many critics are prone to allege that it 
is the planners’ fault. 

In my travels abroad I have observed many instances where 
permission to develop could be secured over large areas but 
not unnaturally the population sought to live and work as 
near as possible to the centres of prosperity, and the demand 
so created has increased the values of land in proportions 
not dissimilar to those which are now being experienced in 
the British Isles. 


THE ACTIVITY OF THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 





it is but a short step from the price of land to the building 

industry which has a vital influence on the planning 
of land use. It happens that in our generation, buildings 
throughout the country by reason of their age are physically 
sick and functionally obsolescent demanding their replace- 
ment on their existing sites or elsewhere ; there is the further 
demand for building by the natural increase in our population 
and economy. Although capital investment at any given 
time is subject to short-term or long-term fiscal policies, I 
believe that the building industry, with the help of all those 
associated with it, will aim for increased productivity which 
will call for increased service by its professional consultants. 

Such factors as cost, new materials and methods of building 
in relation to the requirement for speed in building and in 
particular the inter-relation of capital and maintenance 
costs, must all form part of the service which a chartered 
quantity surveyor must be prepared to give. Cost advice, 
cost planning and cost control will be expected from the 
quantity surveyor as an important factor in the economic cost 
of building. Advice on design-cost alternatives and cost 
planning technique and the preparation of bills of quantities 
will not be enough ; nothing less will be demanded than a 
complete service from preliminary and design stage through 
active co-operation at every stage to the speedy completion 
of the final account. It must not be a restful future waiting 
for the tide to bring in useful salvage and this is well recog- 
nised by the Quantity Surveyors Committee and the RICS 
Cost Research Panel which has manfully kept to its task 
during the last six years. 
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The future will demand more research and a speedier 
dissemination of information and ideas to all practising 
chartered quantity surveyors ; some knowlege of the results 
of this research would be of great value to other chartered 
surveyors who are concerned with the development of land. 

Research requirements must be planned and must take 
their place in the Institution’s programme of contributing to 
the greater knowledge and experience of all its members. 

It would be of great interest to ascertain the inter-relation 
of cost of building and price of land. Would a lesser cost 
of the one contribute to a higher price of the other? We 
should learn more about this, but only painstaking investiga- 
tion will produce results. Greater knowledge of this 
relationship could lead to more informed judgments being 
made on action which should be taken on particular projects. 


THE COUNTRY’S NATURAL RESOURCES 





I HAVE discussed urban land and its development; now I 

turn to the part played by chartered surveyors in the 
development of the nation’s wealth in its agricultural land 
and its minerals. 

The broadly-based training of chartered surveyors prac- 
tising in agriculture equips them to deal with the many and 
diverse problems on which their advice is now being sought. 
They are specialist surveyors who, jointly with other profes- 
sions and with the industry itself, are playing a full part in 
planning for a basically prosperous British agriculture. 

In our complicated modern society, I believe that men with 
this experience in agriculture will frequently be called to take 
their place in a surveyors’ team engaged in wider problems 
of land use. For instance, in these days of providing for 
“* overspill ” and of the delineation and preservation of green 
belts, the practical knowledge of the agricultural surveyor 
is of the greatest value. 

The extraction of minerals is as important to the country’s 
economy as the development and redevelopment of our towns, 
and provision for winning and working was regarded as of 
highest priority in the preparation of development plans. 

Nevertheless, in some extractive industries, demand has 
exceeded supply and one of the worst features of short term 
release is that it is apt to lead to uncompromising dispute 
between the industry and the planning authority. Let there 
be a review of long term requirements of the mineral wealth 
of our country, a course which in the past may have been 
blocked by the conflicting interests of demand for minerals 
and the preservation of amenities. 

It is to the credit of the mineral extractive industry, the 
several Ministries, the surveyors and those engaged in 
agricultural research that so much has been achieved in the 
field of restoration whereby the adverse effects, both economic 
and visual, of mineral working have been skilfully minimised. 

Many of those, both mining surveyors and agricultural 
surveyors, who attended the Institution’s Annual Conference 
at Leicester this year, learned on their visit to Corby how much 
can be achieved by enlightened co-operation between the 
extractive industries and the agricultural industry and by 
the internal co-operation of the two branches of our own 
profession who serve these industries. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF FISCAL MEASURES 





Betterment 


HAVING talked a little of planning there may be those 
who will say that I have neatly sidestepped what is des- 
cribed as the compensation-betterment problem, and others 
would observe that the President has decided not to deal with 
imponderables. I will now have my say on the subject. 

I have already remarked that the high price of land to the 
consumer should not be confused with the various schemes 
for the recovery by the community of part of the value of the 
land, although in the recent debate in Parliament, the one 
inevitably became the handmaiden of the other. 

The Barlow, Scott and Uthwatt Reports are a sufficient 
warning to me not to attempt to traverse this subject in 
detail; indeed as the Institution produced its Memorandum 
on the Town & Country Planning Act, 1947, and subsequently 
sought the advice of members either on the occasion of 
another Act of Parliament or on the lack of one, it might be 
thought with justification that there should be a well-earned 
pause. But so long as there is the condition known as high 
land prices, coupled with the profitable redevelopment of 
our cities, compensation-betterment solved or unsolved will 
be with us and I have no doubt will provide a subject of 
address for my successors. 

Whereas the principle of the recovery of betterment by 
the community has been accepted on the occasion of the in- 
crease in value of land which is severed from that which is 
compulsorily acquired, an acceptable solution has not been 
produced for the recovery of what I shall call general increment 
value of land throughout the country. 

The various schemes of recovery are of course harnessed to 
political policies and range from taxes on the capital or 
annual values of land through partnerships of landowner with 
local authorities or governments to what has been described as 
the nationalisation of land. The Institution is not concerned 
with these policies but with their effects, and throughout the 
years it has so confined its examination of the problems. 

In this context the chartered surveyor’s role as a member 
of the profession of the land is clear ; he would be anxious 
lest a method or combination of methods could result in 
retarding or preventing.the proper development or use of the 
land with due regard to the various interests of the community ; 
he would be ready to warn in good time if his specialist pro- 
fessional knowledge revealed that the balance was likely to 
be upset between the interests known to him. 

As a caveat, I feel that as a profession we possess, by 
practice throughout the country and overseas, a reservoir 0 
experience, which enables us to form an opinion on the right 
and wrong way of thinking—this covers the whole field of 
the activities of a chartered surveyor. But it is acknowledged 
that when once a government policy is translated to a Bill 
before Parliament, we confine our comments to how we 
think it will work. 

Bluntly, there is a time to talk at the early stage, and the 
opportunities to do so in 1961 do not appear to be less 
propitious than in any other year of the century. 

There would be no useful purpose in adding to what I 
have said. 


Compensation 


I NOW move on to the allied subject of compensation for 
land compulsorily acquired and you will be relieved to hear 
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that my intention is to refer only to certain aspects of this 
matter which at times noticeably raises the temperature of 
those who happen to be in conflict. Those of us who in 
private practice are privileged on occasions to advise acquiring 
authorities or to work with the Inland Revenue Valuation 
Office are fortunate indeed to be afforded the opportunity to 
see how the other part of the world lives. 


The code of compensation is now enshrined in the Land 
Compensation Act, 1961, although pitfalls would be avoided 
if occasional reference were to be made to that old favourite 
the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, In the unlikely 
event of students and probationers reading my address I 
would commend to them the painstaking exercise of 
ascertaining how and why the 1961 Act came to be enacted. 


My observations are directed to the assumption that the 
owner must be considered as a willing seller, which I recall 
was the subject of comment by Mr. John Postlethwaite in his 
Presidential Address in 1959 ; my further comment may 
underline its importance as a topic of moment. 


I do not advocate a return to the Lands Clauses code of 
** value to the owner ”’ in all cases, but there are occasions 
when the application of this principle would be just. The rule 
of ‘ willing seller ’’ which appeared in the Acquisition of Land 
(Assessment of Compensation) Act, 1919, resulted from the 
understandable premise that an owner should not expect to 
receive compensation in excess of market value. This is a fair 
principle when applied to investment ownership when com- 
pensation may be invested in a similar property. But the 
circumstances of an owner-occupier may now be very different. 
It may have been that in 1919 the rule proved not to be 
onerous on such a person ; indeed this must have been so 
as, when for reasons of sentiment I referred to the President’s 
address of 1925, my first year as an articled pupil, I found 
that Mr. John D. Wallis, President and also Official 
Arbitrator said :-— 


** The difference in the basis of the compensation under 
either Act is not in my opinion, very material, because 
‘ market value ’ under the Acquisition of Land Act does 
not in actual practice, in the majority of cases, differ 
very greatly from ‘the value to the owner’ under the 
Land Clauses Act.” 


He did however add :— 


“On this subject a good deal coukd be said and there 
is matter for a long dissertation on the meaning of the 
words ‘ market value ’.”’ 


I am heartened by the last observation and perhaps the 
experience of our distinguished President 36 years ago has 
not stood the test of years. 


At the present time, a dispossessed owner-occupier ex- 
periences such difficulty in obtaining alternative accom- 
modation in the right place that compensation on the basis 
of “‘ market value by a willing seller” does not adequately 
compensate him for his loss. There have been certain post- 
war discriminations in favour of owner-occupiers and there 
might be sympathy for the broader provisions that I have 
outlined. 

This is not aired for the benefit of surveyors who may 
specialise in compensation cases as it must be within the 
daily experience of the surveyor in general practice. 

I have no illusion that the law will be changed at the wish 
of two Presidents but it is better that the word should be 
spoken to dispel any thoughts that 1961 compensation stems 
from a liberal code, 
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ABOUT RATING 


How does rating as a matter of topical interest take its 
place in the context of my address ? 

Surveyors are concerned with all interests in land so our 
thoughts at this time must be focused on the millions of 
occupiers who are about to be introduced to new rating 
assessments to be effective from April 1963. 

Since the war, not only have values fluctuated considerably, 
but legislation has imposed a variety of bases of assessment 
and of rate incidence. At the present time houses are 
assessed on 1939 values ; industrial property at 50 per cent 
of current value, shops and offices at 80 per cent of their 
current value and few properties at their full current value. 
In 1963 on the next revaluation, virtually all properties 
other than those which are exempt from the payment of 
rates, will be assessed in the first instance on their full current 
value, subject to any variations which the Minister may 
apply by special order. The changes in individual assess- 
ments may be considerable and the public should know that 
chartered surveyors are involved in this matter in two ways. 
First a large number are engaged in the Valuation Office of 
the Board of Inland Revenue, which is responsible for pre- 
paring the revaluation ; those in private practice will be 
advising individual occupiers. Valuation is a matter of 
opinion and it will not be surprising if there are frequent 
differences as to the correctness and fairness of assessments. 
There is much goodwill between the Valuation Officers and 
the surveyors in private practice, a very happy circumstance 
and so very desirable when the issues affect such a great 
section of the population. 

There will be concern that the full effect of the provisions 
of the Rating and Valuation Act, 1961, will not be known 
until further orders are issued, yet a forecast of the future 
incidence of rates payable to a local authority is of consider- 
able importance not only to occupiers of existing properties but 
to those who are about to embark on development schemes. 

In some quarters it has been prophesied that we may 
expect even a further Rating Bill in two years time, an un- 
settling prospect for occupiers and surveyors whose hope is 
to be able to look reasonably ahead on all matters con- 
cerning land and the incidents attached to it. 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS OVERSEAS 


LTHOUGH the various matters to which I have referred 

are in the main the concern of the chartered surveyor in 

the United Kingdom, I believe that our members overseas 

will recognise that there are many threads of common interest 

in detail and that my basic premise of a close association of all 
chartered surveyors applies to them with equal strength. 

In recent years I have met many overseas members in their 
own territories and although the nature of support given by 
the Institution must vary with the coaditions which are being 
experienced, our aim is to ensure that our very close links 
should be maintained and wherever possible improved. 
Indeed in relation to existing conditions, the pace of develop- 
ment abroad may be far greater than in the United Kingdom 
and I have no doubt that chartered surveyors will play their 
full part in the expansion of these communities. 

I hope and believe that it is recognised that there is the 
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need for a fully flexible approach to the individual problems 
of groups of members in territories overseas. Experience 
has shown the necessity for the greatest possible contact with 
those members and the speed of change in so many parts 
of the Commonwealth makes it even more urgent that the 
Institution should be aware of the facts. Not only by our 
occasional visits overseas but by continual visits to the 
Institution by members on leave in the United Kingdom can 
the knowledge of “‘ current affairs ’” be maintained. 

One step further. Many overseas candidates are studying 
for their examinations in their own countries ; as a part of 
our practical training policy, they must seek employment 
where their work may be properly supervised and it is natural 
that a great number should look to the United Kingdom. As 
members of the Commonwealth we must not fail them—they 
are excellent material. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE INSTITUTION 





LE the walrus, I have talked of many things, yet each 

could claim an address in its own right. I have tried to 
keep the balance between our several responsibilities, although 
each cries out for its own very special place. 

I have attempted to show that through all the practice of 
our differing skills there is the common interest which is 
creating and demanding a much closer association of chartered 
surveyors in their work. We all speak the same language as 
surveyors but with different emphasis, and no one is the worse 
for that. But all this would be of little value if as individuals 
we lacked the common understanding of our respective roles, 
our obligations as members of the profession, whether we 
work in town or country, on, below or above ground. 

Some may say that it is an old-fashioned idea that there is 
something more than doing a job and obtaining payment for 
it. I would hope that all chartered surveyors understand that 
the profession demand s that we assume responsibilities beyond 
the solution of the technical problem at hand and that the 
maintenance of our own standards of discipline and integrity 
are the qualities on which we shall be assessed. I commend to 
young and old the address of Lord James of Rusholme at our 
Annual Confegence at Leicester. He gave a brilliant discourse 
on “ The Professions in Contemporary Society ” in which he 
said to us all, in a different way, what John Watson said in 
this room—on this occasion twelve years ago, and he left 
none in doubt as to where our duty lay. 

No one would begrudge us our grumbles that, by com- 
parison with pre-war, the amount of detail to check has 
increased ten-fold and that our advice sought to-day is always 
required yesterday ; but no one may deny us the thrill of 
tackling land problems which, when solved, must make our 
countries even happier places to live in. The challenge has 
always been there and each generation of chartered surveyors 
(whether in central or local government or in private practice 
in agriculture, quantity surveying, mining surveying, land 
surveying or in general practice) adds to our general store of 
knowledge of how much better the job may be done. The 
more we talk together, the more we work together, the 
greater will be our understanding of the formidable tasks 
ahead. The young surveyor to-day has a very exciting future. 
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Skelmersdale—Old and New 


By E. J. BATTERSBY (F) 


The decision has at last been taken: Skelmersdale in 
Lancashire is to be the site of a New Town—the first to be 
designated in England and Wales for elevzn years. In this 
article Mr. Battersby describes the site and the reactions of 
the local people to the proposal. 





"TEMPORARILY at any rate the tumult and the shouting 

have died: the protagonists and the antagonists have 
departed : the Minister has made his decision and Skelmers- 
dale will emerge as a new star in the firmament of ancient 
towns in South-West Lancashire. 


And in the breathing space afforded before the next stage 
is reached it is interesting to look at the old Skelmersdale 
(for old it is) and what is happening to it. Its Guide Book— 
and indeed it has an Official Guide—will tell of a Roman 
Garrison at Wigan and of Skelmersdale as a resting place 
when Roman soldiers marched from Wigan to the harbour 
at Crosby on the River Mersey in 55 B.c. It will tell with 
pride of its inclusion in the Doomsday Book as Schelmeresdele 
when it was held by Uchtred : but with a little sadness of 
the great days prior to 1920, for the strikes of that decade 
saw the beginning of the end to deep coal mining in Skelmers- 
dale. ‘In the absence of workers, mines flooded, and for 
one reason or another they remain flooded to the present 
time. Old miners have it that nowadays the town is literally 
afloat—that flood water in the mines below the town is 
compressed as hard as any rock and that if the water were 
pumped away then Skelmersdale would give a sigh and 
sink.” Thus the Official Guide speaks, but certain it is that 
Skelmersdale’s greatness has in the past been linked with 
coal : coal that attracted Welsh miners in their hundreds to 
this little coal town : but, in spite of the dust and dirt of the 
mines, Skelmersdale has always been proud of its choral 
efforts, its brass bands, and its community spirit. 


The area designated comprises some 4,000 acres and is 
situated on the eastern edge of the very fertile Ormskirk 
plain where rents of £6 an acre are common: £8 an acre 
not unusual : and up to £10 an acre have been tendered. It 
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is on the western edge of the South Lancashire Coalfield, 
midway between Wigan and Ormskirk and some 13 miles 
north-east of Liverpool. It lies within the catchment area 
of the small River Tawd, and the Tawd Vale Camp will be 
familiar to many members of the Scout Movement. 


In the main the site is gently undulating, but a mile to the 
east of the Tawd it rises fairly steeply to a high ridge, 
surmounted by Ashurst Beacon. It will be surprising to 
non-Lancastrians to read in the official survey for the purposes 
of this scheme that the western approach to the Ashurst- 
Billinge Ridge is scheduled as an area of high landscape value 
—and rightly. 


The valley of the River Tawd represents a central and 
natural feature through the proposed town, whilst the 
tributary valleys and channels will, it is hoped, permit 
separation of the various residential areas within the town. 
The Minister has expressed the hope that those areas with 
high amenity value will be preserved by the provision of the 
necessary open spaces around them and by the planting of 
trees. The latter has been received with some scepticism 
by those who know the area and the atmosphere, for trees 
have not usually flourished in them. However, we shall see 
whether the winds of change will apply also to trees. 


On this area, then, are cast many eyes—those of possibly 
71,500 persons, for the new town is intended to cater for 
80,000 people, and only some 8,500 people live on it now. 
Where these people will come from is still a matter for 
conjecture, and anxious conjecture to many. Great stress 
is being laid in some quarters on the “certainty” that the 
influx will not be represented by overspill from Liverpool and 
Bootle, where the population pressure is accepted as being 
very heavy. What is called the North Merseyside con- 
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urbation comprises six local authorities—Liverpool County 
Borough, Bootle County Borough, Crosby Borough, Huyton- 
with-Roby Urban District, Kirkby Urban District, and 
Litherland Urban District—having a population of 1,032,000 
of whom 757,000 live in Liverpool, which of course has by 
far the largest problem. It contains over 80,000 slum or 
near-slum houses, of which only one-quarter are expected 
to be cleared in the next decade. So it can be seen that the 
other point of view envisages a certainty that the new town 
is to take the strain off Merseyside. 


If this were to be so, it will in the minds of some raise an 
interesting social experiment, for whilst Liverpool and Bootle 
are in Lancashire they are not and never have been under- 
stood by the Lancastrian as of Lancashire. The people do 
indeed differ, Liverpool being somewhat cosmopolitan with 
a large Welsh and Irish basis, whilst the Lancastrian popula- 
tion into whose area they may move are basically of the 
County Palatine, apart from the Welsh Miners who were 
absorbed into the community during the mining boom, and 
who now are themselves as Lancastrian as the Lancastrians. 
It may well be said that no problem can arise because the 
size of the influx is such as to sweep away or be indifferent to 
local environment and custom. And it may be so. But it 
could equally well be that in a generation the new town and 
its people will blend in the Lancashire to which they are 
coming, particularly if, as is believed by some, the whole new 
population is not to be brought from only one area. 


What sort of a welcome did the proposal get and equally 
what kind of a welcome did the final decision get. The 
Minister, as he was bound to do, consulted the local authori- 
ties who appeared to him to be concerned in the proposal, 


and he found that Lancashire County Council and the 
Skelmersdale Urban District Council welcomed the proposal 
in principle. The Up Holland Urban District Council 
considered a new town to be preferable to a town development 
scheme and the Ormskirk Urban District Council agreed 
in principle to the proposal. Wigan Rural District Council 
and Dalton Parish Council (jealous of its high amenity 
reputation) reacted strongly against the proposal, backed by 
Wigan County Borough Council and Parbold Parish Council 
(the latter again jealous of its high amenity reputation), and 
implicitly by Orrell Urban District Council. And Lancashire 
County Council, together with Up Holland Urban District 
Council, laid particular stress on preservation of the amenities 
of the site. 

But Wigan County Borough Council had one major 
additional objection in that they considered the new town to 
be so near their western boundary as to become a continua- 
tion of their Urban area, and were fearful that the new town 
would mean the cessation of private building in Orrell and 
Up Holland, to which numbers of Wigan residents had 
moved. 

Discussions with the Ministry of Agriculture had apparently 
achieved reluctant acquiescence, but the Lancashire Branches 
of the National Farmers’ Union and the Country Land- 
owners’ Association reacted strongly, and the Lancashire 
River Board joined in objecting. 

And the objections were sustained at the Public Inquiry, 
and at times—as one might expect—not without bitterness, 
especially from the farming community who were to lose, 
if the scheme went through, 35 agricultural holdings with 
a further 24 partly affected. It must indeed have represented 
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a heavy threat to the farming community when it is realised 
that of the area envisaged for the new town 82 per cent is in 
agricultural use. And many of the holdings had been in 
the same hands for many generations. 

However, the Inquiry concluded and the Minister’s 
decision has been published. How has that decision been 
received ? 

For the answer to this, one must turn to the local press 
rather than the national, and South-West Lancashire has 
never been short of the journal- 
istic ability to speak its mind. 
Before analysing the feelings 
of the individual parties com- 
menting, it seems only right 
to try to summarise the general 
and overall reaction subject to 
those feelings. 


That summary might be this 
—trelief that some decision 
has been made : apprehension 
as to how that decision is to 
be implemented : concern as 
to how justice is to be done to 
those of whom the Minister 
rightly said that they are being 
asked to make a sacrifice : but 
overall an intention to accept 
the challenge. 


Lancashire will accept the 
challenge, both socially and 
economically, as it has done in 
the past. But it does no harm to 
look at the comments of those 
most intimately concerned, 
because what so far has been 
a local matter now becomes 
a national one. The State having made its decision—what 
does the Church say? On the Anglican side, the Vicar of 
Skelmersdale welcomes the new baby with open arms, 
confident of the opportunity, and not unmindful that his 
Bishop was previously the Vicar of Hatfield ; the Roman 
Catholic Church was equally happy that it had the leadership 
of Dr. Heenan, Archbishop of Liverpool, who was already 
considering the question of schools and churches in the 
new town. 


Agriculture is obviously unhappy and so it must be in view 
of the high agricultural ratio of land taken, but obviously 
hoping that the sympathy and consideration meted out to 
a valley in Wales will not be lacking in dealing with the Vale 
of Tawd: and this is understandable because more than 
one tenant farmer has previously suffered from the necessity 
to make the sacrifice for the public good. 


Skelmersdale itself has welcomed the decision, the more 
because it has been waiting for ten years or so to know what 
isto happen. And in that time it has not waited idly—it has 
produced Council house development of which it is justly 
proud—development which it will not be afraid to show 
to anyone. 


But Wigan feels sincerely and bitterly wronged—and that 
the sense of wrong should not have been capable of dissipa- 
tion is a pity. The Lancashire Evening Post produced a 
headline “‘ Three-Day Inquiry ‘a waste of time’” and 
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quoted a town hall spokesman as saying that “it would 
appear that the Minister had made up his mind to build 
a new town at Skelmersdale even before the three-day 
Inquiry was held.’’ Wigan is a proud town and a town of 
proud people who have accepted with good humour the 
‘* Wigan Pier”? music-hall skits—although indeed there is 
a pier at Wigan and it is sad that this feeling of disillusion- 
ment should be there. But it must not be misunderstood— 
they have a very real worry. On paper there are large areas 
of Wigan which are undevel- 
oped but in fact they are un- 
developable and Wigan has al- 
ways tended to look after its 
own. There is bitterness in the 
published phrase ‘‘ People in 
the Wigan area are being pushed 
out of the district to make 
way for Liverpudlians”’ and 
one would have hoped that it 
would be possible to disperse 
this bitterness and not to brush 
it aside. Is it too late for all 
parties to get together to heal 
the breach which would appear 
to be there ? 

Obviously the supporters are 
content : but whether or not 
it be journalistic enthusiasm, 
it is a pity that one paper 
stated, after the Lancashire 
County Council’s warm accep- 
tance of the decision, that ‘* the 
purpose of the new town is to 
house the overspill population 
from Merseyside.” Those who 
think deeply feel that the 
purpose is wider than that. 


So be it. For someone there is a task ahead to knit the 
interests and heal the wounds: to understand the fears of 
the agriculturalists who, certainly as tenant farmers, suffer 
under a compensation code which they—among others—feel 
unjust at any time, but particularly when they are described 
by the Minister as those who are being asked to make 
sacrifices. They feel that compensation can never compensate 
for being uprooted but if they have to be uprooted in the 
public weal the public should be the ones to bear the financial 
sacrifice and not them. 


Lancashire will accept its new town : it will be determined 
to be as proud of it as it has been of its many other towns in 
prosperity and adversity : but it will be some time before it 
accepts that the ten years which have gone by could not have 
been better used by those whose knowledge of things to come 
was greater than theirs. 


But however it works out, it wi// work. It is a far cry 
from the days when at 4 o’clock in the morning the streets of 
Skelmersdale were alive with the ring of clogs as miners 
swung to their shift at Tupenny Pit : when a miner seeing 
a woman in a street promptly turned back and made for 
home : no pit that day for him—he’d seen a woman when 
the streets should have been free except for men and if he 
went on there would be a pitfall. And strangely enough that 
habit clings—in 1951 only 42.8 per cent of females of working 
age in Skelmersdale went out to work compared with 
54 per cent in Lancashire generally. 
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COMMONWEALTH Technical Training Week was held 

under the patronage of HRH The Duke of Edinburgh 
from 29 May—4 June 1961. The purpose of the week was 
to draw attention to the very wide range of schemes that 
exist for training young people for employment. 


The Public Relations Committee of the RICS set up a 
Working Party on Exhibitions and Literature, to consider 
what part the RICS should take in the week. The Working 
Party advised that the most appropriate activities in which 
the RICS might participate were careers exhibitions and 
conventions. It recommended that the RICS, through its 
Branches, should participate in as many careers functions 
as possible—one per Branch 
being regarded as a desirable a 
minimum. The Working Party 
particularly recommended that 
the RICS should participate in 
the Central Careers Exhibition 
to be held at the Royal Ex- 
change, London. These recom- 
mendations were accepted by 
the Council. 

It was realised from the 
start that the RICS lacked the 
material necessary for partici- 
pation in numerous careers 
exhibitions, each Branch need- 
ing to have its own set of 
permanent display material, 
both for use during the week 
and for future careers exhibi- 
tions in their area. 

The Working Party pro- 
duced detailed proposals for 
producing such display material and literature, for which 
the Council authorised expenditure of £1,200. With this 
money, the Working Party was able to participate in the 
exhibition at the Royal Exchange, London ; supply each 
Branch with sufficient display material for a basic careers 
exhibit ; produce sufficient literature for each Branch to 
cater for 2000 enquirers ; meet the costs of packing, insurance 
and transport ; and reimburse the cost of hiring space at 
the one main exhibition in each Branch’s area. 


Each Branch in the United Kingdom was supplied with 
four display panels, each 6 feet high by 3 feet wide ; a name- 
board, 6 feet long by | foot 4 inches high, signwritten “ The 
Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors ” in white on a blue 
ground ; sets of posters and photographs ; a town planning 
map ; and a quantity of careers literature. The display 
material was packed in a strong crate, to protect it both 
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during transportation and also when being stored after 
the week. 


The Working Party produced 37 different photographs 
illustrating various aspects of chartered surveyors’ work. 
Thirty sets of these photographs were mounted on stiff, white 
board with captions printed underneath. Each set of 
posters consisted of one large, silk-screen poster and six 
smaller letter-press posters ; these gave details of the work 
of different sections of the RICS membership and of the 
ways in which one can train to become a chartered surveyor. 


It was soon realised that the number of children expected 
to attend the various careers exhibitions would necessitate a 
large stock of careers literature. 
Such careers literature needed 
to be bright and attractive, 
as well as being informative. 
At the same time, many 
exhibition-goers were likely 
to be nothing more than 
pamphlet collectors, on whom 
it would be a waste of money 
to lavish thick, — glossy 
pamphlets. Shortly before 
the week, the Schools Liaison 
Sub-Committee of the Public 
Relations Committee pro- 
duced a new careers pamphlet 
called ‘*‘ A Career as a Char- 
tered Surveyor.” This was 
considered to be just the right 
sort of literature to serve as a 
general introduction to the 
Photo A. R. Eden(PA) profession for genuine 
enquirers. 


However, there was still the problem of meeting the 
demand of casual enquirers for literature. The Working 
Party therefore produced a single-sheet, double-sided leaflet, 
which gave brief descriptions of the various types of chartered 
surveyor and the work that they each did. They also 
produced a postcard addressed to the RICS, on which any 
interested boy merely had to put his name and address, and 
tick those branches of the profession on which he would 
like further detailed information. The Working Party 
produced 30,000 leaflets and 30,000 postcards—sufficient 
to supply each Branch with 1000 of each. 


The national showpiece of Commonwealth Technical 
Training Week was the “* Exhibition on Technical Training— 
Yesterday, To-day and Tomorrow ” which was held in the 
courtyard of the Royal Exchange, London. At this, the 
City Livery Companies provided tableaus to illustrate the 
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historical background of technical training, with examples 
of craftsmanship and technology from the past. The RICS 
was fortunate in securing one of only 31 stands at the 
exhibition, which covered the professions, commerce, 
industry and the public service. 

The exhibition was open for the whole of the week, and 
the RICS stand was manned throughout by members of the 
London (City and Eastern) Branch. The stand was visited 
by the President, Mr. J. D. Trustram Eve, on the first day, 
and by the Lord Mayor of London, Sir Bernard Waley-Cohen, 
on the second day. The exhibition was covered by BBC 
Radio Newsreel and South East Regional News, as well as 
by several overseas radio programme producers. Over 
1,000 people visited the RICS stand, including students 
from Nigeria, Ghana, Sierra Leone, Rhodesia and Portugal. 
Many enquiries were received from parents. 

Fifteen RICS students, including some from overseas, 
were selected to represent the surveying profession at a 
Commonwealth Technical Training Week Service held in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral on 1 June 1961, at which HRH The Duke 
of Edinburgh was present. 

Five overseas Branches of the RICS took part in careers 
exhibitions : Singapore, Tanganyika, Uganda, Nigeria and 
Northern Rhodesia. Branches in the United Kingdom took 
part in a further 90 careers exhibitions and conventions. 
In addition, posters and literature were supplied from 
RICS headquarters to 111 careers exhibitions and conven- 
tions. The RICS Appointments Officer also gave a talk 
on surveying as a career at a Careers Convention at East 
Ham. 

From all the exhibitions and conventions, nearly 500 post- 
cards were returned requesting further information. The 
success of the week should not be judged solely by this figure, 
however, since the purpose of the leaflets and postcards was 
expressly to provide Branches with something to hand out 
liberally to casual enquirers. The success of the week can 
better be gauged first by the number of schools who have 
since sought the assistance of the RICS when staging careers 
functions. or enlarging their careers libraries, secondly by 
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the number of Youth Employment Officers who have 
requested further information for their files, and thirdly by 
the number of people who are now more aware of what 
a chartered surveyor is and what he does (between 250,000 
and 500,000 people are estimated to have visited the various 
exhibitions at which the RICS was represented). 

It was hoped that Branches would exercise as much 
initiative as possible in staging their local exhibitions, and 
some of the results in this respect were particularly en- 
couraging. One Branch, which took part in nine careers 
exhibitions, produced a 15-minute 8 mm. colour film about 
surveying, which was shown on the stand by back projection, 
and proved to be a great attraction. The same Branch had 
copies of the Coat of Arms of the RICS enlargedandcoloured, 
constructed stands out of scaffolding and hardboard, pro- 
duced additional fascia boards, and made a pallisade of 
ranging rods to form one wall of a stand. 

Other Branches also produced copies of the Coat of 
Arms ; several borrowed models of development schemes 
from local authorities or developers, and most were able to 
produce a variety of surveying instruments from different 
sources. Altogether, there were many thoughtful additions 
and variations. 

Attendances at the exhibitions at the Royal Exchange, 
London, and at Belfast, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham 
and other large cities appear to have been very satisfactory, 
but some Branches complained of poor attendances at some 
smaller provincial exhibitions. It is now generally agreed 
that the week was badly timed, in view of the fact that 
GCE examinations were held only a week or two later. This 
undoubtedly affected schools’ willingness to arrange organised 
parties to visit their local exhibition. It was also found 
that many smaller exhibitions suffered in attendances due to 
organised parties being taken to larger exhibitions nearby. 

Taken all round, however, RICS participation in CTTW 
can be regarded as having been extremely worthwhile, both 
for the experience gained in taking part in several exhibitions 
simultaneously, and for the impact that was made on 
schoolchildren, parents, careers masters and others. 
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The Estates Gazette Digest of Land and Property Cases 1960. 
Compiled and edited by Peter Ash, MA. Estates Gazette. 
1961. Price 45s. 

Those practitioners who retain their copies of the Estates 
Gazette for its legal reports will once again welcome the “ Digest.” 
This year the Editor has pruned the rating cases considerably in 
the light of the changes in the law being made by the Rating and 
Valuation Act, 1961. Rating cases are amply covered in other 
series anyway. 

The Editor has taken the revolutionary step of abolishing the 
heading “ Miscellaneous,” which has been replaced by two new 
headings “ Agricultural Holdings” and ‘‘ Mortgages.” Let us 
hope he does not weaken. “ Planning,” which was absent in 1959, 
is back again. Without wishing to detract in any way from the 
value of this annual, it is worth remembering that it is not the 
purpose of the Editor to include every single case reported in 
The Estates Gazette for the year covered. 


The Friends Meeting House 
By Hubert Lidbetter, Frma. York: William Sessions Ltd. 
1961. Price 35s. 

There are not many published works on Quaker architecture, so 
that this book by the architect of Friends House in London is the 
more welcome. Mr. Lidbetter surveys Quaker houses of worship 
from their earliest beginnings in the seventeenth century to the present 
day, and his book is the result of over thirty years of study. The 
text is brief but to the point, and there are 72 photographs of 
mecting houses both in the United Kingdom and in America, 
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in addition to many line drawings. Some of the buildings no 
longer exist. 

Very few examples of meeting houses are known earlier than 
1690 (the Act of Toleration was passed only in the previous year), 
and it is likely that in their earliest days Friends would meet in 
private houses. Even so, they did not always evade persecution. 

All the buildings illustrated are of a simple but dignified 
character and without ornament except in a few minor instances. 
As the author points out, there was no need to provide for music 
or any set form of service, so that their tone is domestic rather 
than ecclesiastical. It is surprising to learn that the oldest building 
still in use as a meeting house is known as “ The Blue Idol,” 
a Tudor farmhouse near Coolham in Sussex. ate 


On Teaching Mathematics 
Being the outcome of discussions and lectures at the South- 
ampton Mathematical Conference 1961, under the Chairman- 
ship of Brian Thwaites. Pergamon Press. 1961. Price 7s. 6d. 


Vocabulary of Land Planning 
By E. A. Powdrill, Mc, pip.tP, AMPTI, published by The 
Estates Gazette Ltd., 23 Denmark Street, London, WC2. 
Price 18s. 6d. 


The Law of Agency 
By S. J. Stoljar, LLB, LLM, PH.D, Published by Sweet and 
aoe Ltd, 11 New Fetter Lane, London, EC4. 1961. 
rice 35s. 
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Town Planning at the Crossroads 


By Lewis Keeble, Mc, BSC, MA, FRICS, MTPI. Estates Gazette. 
1961. Price 32s. 6d. 

Has the system of public control over the way our very limited 
resources of land are used reached a turning point, over half a 
century since John Burns, the eminent Liberal leader, put the first 
Town Planning Act on the Statute Book? 

In his attractively written new book, Lewis Keeble, while admit- 
ting his personal belief that it is with socialism that our race has its 
most hope, paints a wide canvas to depict the planning problems 
of the 1960s. 

From the days of those altruistic pioneers like Titus Salt and 
James Buckingham, we have reached a position today when the 
average density in England (excluding Wales) approaches 900 
persons to every square mile, the highest in the world. 

Two hundred pages of ‘‘ Town Planning at the Crossroads” tell 
of the problems of this fascinating subject that is at the very heart 
of the chartered surveyors’ work, and since little human activity 
can be carried on without using land, students for the examinations 
would do well to read it at the outset of their careers. Dictators 
have in the past produced worthwhile examples of civic design. 
Today much criticism is levelled against a planning machine which 
Mr. Keeble quite deliberately calls bad, but in our peculiar form of 
democracy, is it likely to be bettered very much as long as the 
democratic local government committee system is used? 

Many will quarrel with the suggestion that legislation is needed 
to compel the employment of ** architects ”’ for most building opera- 
tions, for whilst there are many men and women in the profession 
who have admirable design ability, there are plenty of others who, 
as every planning officer is aware, have not progressed much 
beyond the “* Come-to-Metroland ” style and layout of 1930! 

What is needed is a raising of the level of public taste, and, as 
Keeble says, a firm Minister who will say categorically that no 
Authority who desire to have a say in the shaping of its environ- 
ment, may do so unless it can draw on informed professional advice. 

There must be a sizeable body of public opinion who would 
wholeheartedly support this view, and with the increasing mobility 
of our own people, quite apart from the hundreds of thousands of 
overseas tourists who play an important part in our national 
economy, we should have a far greater care over the appearance of 
our environment. We would do well to emulate the national 
character of Switzerland, as Mr. Keeble points out. 

The book ranges through all the problems, from the lack of 
regional planning, town centres, “‘ comp-and-bett,” to housing and 
the organisation necessary to do the job. On this point, the author, 
referring in particular to the size of the Town Planning Institute, 
states that he does not think that the quantity of those in the plan- 
ning profession should give rise to anxiety. 

The very small numbers of those sitting for the Institution’s 
examinations in the town and country planning division, and the 
fact that the total number of chartered town planners a year ago 
was only 2,750 (quite a considerable number not working in the 
actual planning ‘* machine”) should be realised, and Mr. Keeble 
might agree that there is a real need for another planning school in 
the southern half of the country. 

In these days of “* high-pressure” living, text books for those 
outside of the examination stage, are things so often destined for the 
library shelf. This book is readable and interesting, not least 
because of its wry humour—the author’s suggestion for example 
that the only people for whom, in a planned town, a central area 
dwelling is really advantageous, are tarts! rer 


The Elementary Principles of Reinforced Concrete Design 


By W. H. Elgar, MA, MENG., FRICS, AMICE. Architectural Press, 
London, 1961. 18s. 6d. 

In a field that has been well covered in the past, Mr. Elgar has 
presented another, but up-to-date, book on the simpler principles 
of reinforced concrete design. The book is especially written for 
students of building surveying and architecture whose studies do 
not normally take them beyond the more elementary concepts of 
the subject. 

The 112 pages of the book include an index, a list of British 
Standards and British Standard Codes of Practice applicable to 
the design of reinforced concrete in buildings, and eight chapters. 
The chapters, after an introduction, deal with : concrete and steel ; 
the moment of resistance of beams ; compressive reinforcement 
in beams ; load factor design ; columns and struts ; precast 
concrete floors and roofs ; and prestressed structures. 

Of necessity, in a book of this limited size, the author does not 
go beyond a brief introduction of the various aspects of the work, 
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but the examples used to illustrate the principles are well-chosen 
and admirably serve their purpose. 

The price, for an elementary book of this type, comes something 
of a shock, but this is probably a sign of the times, and the limited 
coverage has provided an excellent opportunity, an opportunity 
that the author has accepted with considerable skill, of selecting 
and presenting only the most vital aspects of the subject. For this, 
the particular students for whom the book is intended will be 
grateful. 

Students will probably feel themselves unfortunate in having to 
cope with a second alternative method of design, an alternative 
based on the concept of “* load factor,” but nevertheless, the author 
has wisely introduced a description of this newer approach to 
design, an approach that is becoming increasingly used. It is here, 
perhaps, that the chief merit of this new book lies. Revisions of 
earlier works, in attempting to bring them up to date, are not 
always as successful as they should be, and there is much to be 
said for a completely fresh exposition of the position as it stands 
at present. 

If the book is brief, this obviously has been the author’s intention, 
and it remains for students to realize that the apparent simplicity 
is illusory, and that they must bring the same care and thoroughness 
to digesting it that the author has given to condensing it. And by 
limiting the explanations to basic essentials, the author has made 
this easy for the conscientious student. ov 


Water Supply and Main Drainage 
By S. J. Asher amice. Crosby Lockwood & Son, Ltd. 1961. 
12s. 6d. 


The author states, in his preface, that he has not set out to write 
an engineering text-book, but merely an essay or short treatise 
“on these two related facets of civil engineering, in the hope that 
it will help to promote co-operation between architects, estate 
developers, town planners and others and their engineering 
colleagues at the design stage.” 

These partners in development schemes, on the non-engineering 
side, need to know enough of the engineering problems involved 
to understand them sympathetically and to work on their layout 
and planning in such a way as to produce a harmonious whole 
with the greatest economy of effort and the least possible number 
of cross-purposes or misunderstandings. 

This is very well brought out in Chapter 8 (the last) in which 
Mr. Asher suggests that in the development of a large new area, 
the drainage engineer should be brought into the picture well in 
advance (perhaps one, two or even three years) of building 
operations. ‘Sewer construction,” he says, “will start at the 
bottom end of the system and proceed uphill, while building 
development, as far as possible, should be programmed to proceed 
in the same way. To start building at the upper parts of the area 
will mean delays in building while the sewer is laid up to the area 
and will also delay the receipt of rates and rents to cover the cost 
of the sewer.” 

The book is well written and excellently illustrated, and can be 
thoroughly recommended to surveyors, architects, builders and 
town planners who need to collaborate with the engineer. It will 
certainly be useful to town planning students preparing for the 
engineering questions on water-supply and main drainage they 
are likely to encounter in the RICS and TPI examinations. 

L 
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Radical Reaction : Essays in Competition and Affluence 
Edited by Ralph Harris. Published for ‘the Institute of 
Economic Affairs by Hutchinson & Co. (Publishers) Ltd. 
1961. Price 25s. 

This volume brings together in revised form six essays first 
published in the Hobart Papers series of the Institute of Economic 
Affairs. The subjects covered include resale price maintenance, 
take-over bids, state pensions, official committees of inquiry and 
rent control, This last is the paper “* To Let?” by Norman Macrae, 
originally reviewed in The Chartered Surveyor, July, 1960. 


Carter’s, Valuation of Land for Estate Duty 


2nd edition by Geoffrey B. Paver (F). Estates Gazette. 1961. 
Price 20s. 

The late Ray Carter’s very useful little guide has been revised 
and re-issued in a slightly more durable binding. Mr. Paver has 
discarded the old ‘“‘Chancellor’s Concession” chapter and written 
new ones on company-owned property and the relief from duty of 
industrial hereditaments and machinery and plant. 
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Examiners’ Reports 1961 


The following extracts are from reports by the examiners for the First, Intermediate, Final, 
Direct Membership and Housing Managers Certificate Examinations held in 1961. 

The examiners’ original reports are filed at the Institution and may be seen in the Library by 
arrangement by any properly authorised representative of a teaching establishment who may 
wish to consult them. The examiners had no comments on those papers not mentioned in 


these reports. 


FIRST EXAMINATION 
(All sections except land surveying) 


Surveying and Levelling 
The principles were not sufficiently well understood. Routine 
work was reasonably well prepared. 


Mensuration and Trigonometry 

Papers submitted were disappointing. The first question was 
quite straightforward but few correct answers were given. 
Candidates should not need to re-write their work and certainly 
must not omit working when doing so. Most of those answering 
question 3 failed to realise that weights of heads varied as the 
cube of the diameter of the rivet and the weight of the shank varied 
as the square of the diameter. The questions on mensuration 
were very poorly answered. 

In trigonometry, candidates were confused over angles greater 
than 90°, and not too concerned as to the position of the decimal 
point. 

Building Construction (I) (1st Paper) 

The standard reached was average. Many candidates in the 
first question confused casement window construction with that 
of sliding sashes. 


Building Construction (I) (2nd Paper) 

This paper was not so well answered as the first. In question 2 
few candidates had much idea of the construction of a fixed roof 
light or what constituted a cross-section. 


Draughtsmanship 

There was a lack of practice in isometric drawing ; many candi- 
dates seemed to be in ignorance of the correct way to draw a circle 
in isometric views. There was some inattention to detail, e.g. 
omission of scale and title, and there was lack of knowledge in the 
conventional markings as used on plans. In the construction of 
the scale there was carelessness which resulted in inaccurate 
scales being drawn. 
Book-keeping 

There were still too many candidates who seemed to approach 
the subject as one of little importance and there was evidence 


that there were many who did not appear to have taken studies 
seriously. 


Central and: Local Government 

The basic difficulty in this examination appeared to be the lack 
of a comprehensive up-to-date text-book suitable to the RICS 
student and covering both central and local government. Candi- 
dates were far too general in their answers—often when they did 
recognise they should mention statutory authority they cited Acts 
which have long been repealed. 

The impression received was that the provincial papers were 
particularly bad. 


Law of Property (I) 

Most candidates displayed a good understanding of general 
principles. The majority avoided question 2, and of those who 
attempted it, very few gave a satisfactory answer. Of the other 
questions, only question 6 appeared to have caused much difficulty. 


Economics (I) : 

The answers to two popular questions on “‘ cheap money ” and 
on retail sales showed a sound knowledge of current affairs coupled 
with an ability to apply economic theory to them. 

Many candidates failed to answer four questions. Other 
unsuccessful candidates were those who had learned by heart lists 
of economic terms and jargon which they did not understand, and 
which they used in the most inappropriate places. In contrast to 
these, were those who had acquired a sound knowledge of principles 
whilst remaining unacquainted with technical terms appearing in 
the question paper. 

Most of the scripts were extremely verbose, often conveying the 
impression that it was a deliberate attempt to conceal ignorance. 
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Law of Contract and Tort 

The questions on tort were for the most part very well done, 
candidates showing a sound knowledge of the principles involved 
and a capacity for applying them to the problems in the particular 
questions. 

Some of the work on the contract questions, on the other hand, 
was deplorable. The majority of candidates appeared to be 
convinced that only contracts in writing are enforceable and most 
of the answers to the question on past consideration merely 
suggested lies which might be told by the defendant in the witness- 
box, without discussing the question of legal liability. A similar 
moral outlook appeared in the answers on professional negligence, 
which many described as the failure by a professional man to 
protect himself against claims either by “ trick ’’ indemnity clauses 
in contracts of employment or by insurance. 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 
(All sections except land surveying) 
Law of Property (II) 

From their papers a number of candidates appeared to have 
studied only one, or perhaps two, of the three subjects included in 
the syllabus. 

A surprising number of candidates thought that the National 
Conditions of Sale applied to an open contract for the sale of land 
(question 5) and that the mortgagor’s equity of redemption was 
created by the 1925 legislation (question 11). 


Law of Property (III) 

Candidates appeared to rely too much on last minute cramming, 
with the result that knowledge so acquired was insufficiently 
digested. Thus many candidates confused the scope of questions 5 
and 9, and discussed in question 4 the requisites of a valid lease. 
Valuation (Typical) (1st Paper) 

Candidates would do well to avoid writing out questions in 
full or in some other form, and “ thinking over the facts aloud 
on paper.” 

Valuation (Typical) (2nd Paper) 

Candidates frequently lost marks (especially in questions 
involving premiums) through selecting interest rates which failed 
to reflect the increased attractiveness of an income derived from 
a freehold interest as compared with one from a leasehold interest. 
It is difficult to believe that the market would value a short lease- 
hold at, say, 6 per cent and the freehold interest in the same 
property at say, 7 per cent although a surprisingly large number of 
candidates produced this kind of answer. More attention to 
obtaining a proper “ balance” of interest rates coupled with 
greater emphasis on analysis of property transactions when 
preparing for the examination would enable candidates to achieve 
better results. 


Agriculture (I) (Typical) 

There was still a marked lack of practical knowledge among 
many candidates ; for instance, several candidates included straw 
in a ration for pigs. 

Forestry (1) 

Candidates had not read their text-books and lacked field 
experience. 

Town and Country Planning (Law and Procedure) 

Most candidates had a sound grasp of the subject, and the 
general standard was satisfactory. 

Building Construction (II) (2 papers, Non-Typical) 

The first paper generally was fairly well answered, but there 
were rather poor answers to questions 3 and 4. The second 
paper was not so well answered, although a number of candidates 
attained a very good standard. Question 1 of this paper received 
the best answers. 

Candidates should read the questions carefully before com- 
mencing work and avoid giving irrelevant information. They 
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should also try to develop their capacity for logical thought and 
concise expression, 

The general presentation was reasonable, though not quite so 
good in the second paper. A number of candidates should try to 
improve their drawing and sketching ability. 


National and Local Taxation (Agriculture and Land Agency, and 
Mining Sections) 
The general level was fair, bearing in mind that candidates were 
unlikely to have much practical experience in the subject. 


Accounts and Records 
Careful study of the questions must be impressed upon the 
candidates if they hope to be successful in the examination. 


Drainage and Sanitation (Valuation, Housing Management and 
Town and Country Planning Sections) 

Candidates wrote at great length upon questions which they 
found easy, leaving themselves little or no time for other questions 
apparently not quite to their taste. The best marks were awarded 
to well balanced papers showing a reasonable knowledge of all the 
permitted questions. 


Drainage and Sanitation (Building Surveying and Quantity 
Surveying Sections) 

Candidates in some cases wasted their own time and lost marks 
by careless or thoughtless reading of questions. In question 4, 
for instance, five different traps (or traps suitable for 5 different 
positions) were asked for. In numerous cases, a complete lavatory 
basin or even a complete inter-lifting chamber was given in addition 
to the trap. 


Urban Estate Records and Accounts 

Candidates should not write answers in note form: answers 
should have been complete in themselves and should “ stand up 
on their own’ There is nothing so annoying as an answer 
beginning “ It. 


Town and iii Sieanin (1st and 2nd Papers) 

The general standard of work was encouragingly high, and 
although there were no brilliant papers a large proportion were 
very competent. 

In the first paper, the standard of the sketches was generally 
rather poor, and it would repay candidates to spend more time 
in gaining reasonable proficiency. 

In both papers several candidates lost marks unnecessarily 
because they had not read the questions properly, and so wrote 
much that was irrelevant. 

On the other hand a number of scripts were so short that it was 
impossible to mark them highly although there were indications 
that the candidates concerned probably knew more than their 
answers revealed. 

In the second paper, there was a general lack of satisfactory 
answers to question 4, which dealt with industrial density. It 
seemed that most candidates who attempted this question knew the 
methods of calculating residential density, but had no adequate 
appreciation of the reasons for calculating it. Question 6, which 
was concerned with the aims of regional planning, was not well 
answered. Few candidates seemed to know much about the subject. 

On the other hand there were numerous excellent answers to all 
the other questions set. 


Economics (II) 

Candidates’ answers on the whole reflected a lack of background 
reading and relied largely on text book material. Since the 
economic structure of the country reflects constantly changing 
forces, it is highly desirable that students should supplement their 
text book reading by reference to current economic trends and 
events. It is patently apparent for example that few, if any, 
candidates bother to read their professional journals and periodicals. 
At this stage of their studies, this omission is greatly to be deplored. 


Heating, Ventilating and Electrical Installations 

Whilst the standard was better than last year it was annoying to 
read repeatedly whole sentences and sometimes complete para- 
graphs that had obviously been memorised from some of the 
standard text books. The student should be encouraged to be more 
original. (This applies also to diagrams and sketches.) 


Building Contracts 

Very few candidates seemed to realise that an interim valuation 
is not necessarily made for every interim certificate and that it is 
left to the discretion of the architect to order an interim valuation 
to be made. 


Measurement of Builders Work (1) 
The work generally was poor. Many candidates failed to show 
a system when: taking-off and it was evident that they had gone 
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back over the papers and inserted items that had been omitted. 


London Building Acts and Building Bye-Laws 

Generally, results showed an improvement on previous years 
but there was again the tendency to display knowledge outside the 
scope of the questions. Matters dealt with most inadequately were: 
the limitations concerning the height of buildings in London and 
the definition of a Party Wall under Part VI of the London Building 
Acts (Amendment) Act, 1939. 


Building Construction (1) (Mining Section) (2 Papers) 

The standard reached in the first paper was not high. The 
question requiring an application of construction to a simple 
problem was inadequately answered, a number of candidates 
failing to read the question properly. Generally, candidates did 
better in the second paper. 

Greater attention should be paid by candidates to the study of 
materials, knowledge shown was generally poor. 


Quantities (I) 1st Paper 

Many candidates failed to study the drawings with sufficient care 
and some failed to check whether they had measured the correct 
number of risers, etc. Candidates should check whether drawings 
are accurately to scale and then scale the lengths of strings and 
other raking members, rather than use trigonometric formulae, 
making allowances for the full length of wood members with 
splayed ends. Most candidates lacked knowledge of one or more 
of the following S.M.M. clauses : Carpenter 5(c), Joiner 1(b) and 
(i), and 30(c) and (d)._ Many candidates made collections of lineal 
items instead of entering them direct in the dimension column. 


Quantities (1) 2nd Paper 

The paper could not be considered difficult and the whole task 
was achieved by a high proportion of the candidates, only 30 per 
cent of whom failed to attempt the billing. 

There was a high proportion of petty errors. Candidates should 
appreciate that the urgency which accompanies this paper is not 
unlike the final stages in the preparation of bills of quantities, and 
stupid errors must be guarded against. 

Although the printed question referred specifically to billing 
direct and proceeding to a further stage before completion of an 
earlier one, many candidates disregarded these instructions. 
Similarly many wrote the bill for the concretor rather than for 
the carpenter. 

The examiner thought that a good layout for the abstract would 
require six sheets of paper—some used thirteen and a few four. 
Some packed ironmongery items on to half a page 

Some unorthodoxy was noted in the manner of handling ** ddts ” 
on the abstract. Those who did not follow convention as shown in 
the text book and other writings might review their methods. 

A lack of knowledge of abstracting was shown by those joining 
six or more descriptions in a diagonal “ladder” ; although this 
method has particular uses, it should not be used as the general 

attern. 

' There was evidence of a great deal of confusion regarding 
parts of bill units. Some candidates used decimals, others fractions, 
and some used both. In the few opportunities offered by this task, 
fractions shown varied from 1/100 to 4 and the lead was some- 
times reduced to cwts., qtrs. and the nearest lb. which involved 
1/112 or 1/28 of the prices when entending the bill. Such enormous 
diversity cannot be warranted and must result in much wasted 
time for all concerned. 


Mining Surveying (Typical) 

More care should be given to the reading, understanding and 
answering of the questions. The practical implications of “* text 
book reading” should be given more attention. 


Mining Law 
Candidates should grasp the fundamentals underlying the law 
first, before attempting to apply them. 


FINAL EXAMINATION 
(All sections except land surveying) 
Agriculture (I) (Typical) (Part I Written) 
There is need in the majority of students’ studies for greater 


attention to be paid to financial aspects and management problems 
in farming, e.g., the second part of question 3 was not well done. 


Forestry (II) Part I (Written) 

There were several very good papers. Most candidates had 
read the subject well but few had much real practical knowledge. 
Candidates should endeavour to visit and inspect woodlands and 
attend forestry excursions as frequently as possible. 
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Valuation (Agricultural) (Part I Written) 

With very few exceptions the general standard of the answers 
were so poor as to be almost unbelievable. This must give rise 
to considerable concern but the general impression is that candi- 
dates seem to think that because they may have practical experience 
in agricultural valuations no particular study of the subject was 
necessary. They are obviously not taking advantage of their 
opportunities or making sufficient enquiry as to the underlying 
principles of these valuations. 


Farm Buildings and Fixed Equipment (Part I Written) 

Generally the paper was fairly well answered although no out- 
standing merit was displayed by any candidate. 

Candidates need to develop their capacity for logical thinking 
and clarity of expression. 

General presentation was reasonable although sketching and 
drawing ability needed much improvement in many cases. 


Law of Property (Agricultural) (Part I Written) 

Some candidates were poorly prepared on recent legislation such 
as the Occupiers’ Liability Act, 1957 and the Agriculture (Safety, 
Health and Welfare) Provisions Act, 1956. 


Estate Economy (Principle) (Part I Written) 

Generally the answers were more factual than indicative of 
candidates’ knowledge of the economic principles involved. This 
applied in particular to question 1 where many candidates gave 
a long list of account books and records to be kept. 


Arbitration and Awards 

Candidates should distinguish proceeding ex parte from 
proceeding as sole arbitrator. Heresy whilst theologically undesir- 
able does not make evidence unacceptable unless repeated by a 
person not called as a witness when it becomes hearsay. 


Forestry (Outdoor) 

Few candidates showed any real practical knowledge or 
experience. Candidates should endeavour to get some practice 
in measuring and- valuing timber trees. 


Forestry (Practice) 
Most candidates seemed to forget the necessity for obtaining 
a felling licence for the felling and sale of the trees in question 2. 


Agriculture (IT) (Typical) 

More evidence is needed of students having read outside the 
traditional text books and of a wider appreciation of financial 
matters as required in questions 5 anti 3. 


Agricultural Valuation 

A very disappointing set of answers. Most of the candidates 
obviously had practical experience and it seems they felt that this 
was in itself sufficient without proper consideration of the legal 
bases to which agriculture valuations have to be related. The 
answers contained many vague generalities without any real 
attempt to deal with the particular requirements of the questions. 


Report Writing (Agriculture and Land Agency section) 

Candidates tackled the question quite well on the whole, but 
they should pay more attention to the logical presentation of facts 
and the recommendations based on those facts. Poor handwriting 
again lost many marks. 


Construction and Maintenance of Rural Buildings (1st and 2nd 
Papers) 
Generally the papers were reasonably well answered. General 
presentation was also reasonable, although one or two candidates 
need to improve their drawing and sketching ability. 


Estate Finances and Business Management 

The paper was, on the whole, sensibly answered. Those who 
failed did so because of inaccuracy and failure to limit their answers 
to the question asked, and limited knowledge. 


Estate Development and Site Planning 

As ever, but even more forcibly than usual, there was a 
widespread failure to read the question carefully and answer it. 
Many candidates, particularly in dealing with question 2, gave 
answers which may have contained some knowledge and good 
sense but did not discuss the proposition quoted. Quite a number 
of candidates also ignored the direction in question 1 that 
explanatory notes might be written on the plan but not elsewhere, 
despite the fact that the last three words were printed in heavy 
type. Many also seemed to assume that this question demanded 
precisely the same kind of response, as did question 1 in last year’s 
paper. It did not; it called for a complete road system to be 
shown instead of principal roads only. 
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Valuation (Advanced) (Typical) (1st Paper) 

Question 1 was well answered by most candidates. In the 
consideration of premiums it must be remembered that it is the 
freeholder who usually calls the tune. Candidates must state 
the locality with which they are familiar as instructed on the 
examination paper, otherwise marks may be lost. Also it is no use 
assuming data the exact opposite of that stated in the question ; 
any facts stated as assumed must be reasonable assumptions and, 
once made, must be carried through into the answer. So many 
candidates after stating assumptions at the beginning of an answer 
apparently forget them in the rest of the answer. 


Maintenance and Repair of Buildings 

The general weakness in many cases was lack of knowledge of 
elementary building construction. There is room for much 
improvement in the general standard of the work in this subject. 


National and Local Taxation 

Some candidates were inclined to write at too great a length on 
questions requiring a brief synoptic outline on each of a number of 
subjects or cases. This resulted in inadequate answers to other 
questions which required more detailed explanations. 


Management Practice (Typical) (1st paper) 

The general standard was better than in the last few years but 
there were no outstandingly good sets of answers. The standard 
of house plans submitted is rising slowly. 


Management Practice (Typical) (2nd Paper) 

Some candidates gave far too much detailed description of 
materials in specifications and omitted essential matters. Some 
of the reports on a septic tank omitted the advice sought and some 
of the sketches were poor. 


Measurement of Builders’ Work (1) 
The candidates would have done better if they had paid more 
attention to detail. 


Town and Country Planning Practice (Typical) (1st Paper) 

There were 14 candidates for this paper including re-examination. 
The average marks of the 10 “* Final” candidates was as low as 
52 per cent (58 per cent last year). 


Town and Country Planning Practice (Typical) (2nd Paper) 
Answers showed lack of interest in, or awareness of, current 
events in central area redevelopment. 


Professional Practice and Procedure (Building Surveying Section) 

Generally, the candidates had only sufficient knowledge for 
two-thirds of them to gain pass marks. None showed a marked 
degree of knowledge. Candidates generally showed a lamentable 
lack of knowledge of the operation of cost-plus contracts. Only 
a very small proportion recognised the need for securing the 
agreement of tenants to improvement schemes to their houses, and 
the consequent payment of additional rent. 

The quality of candidates’ English was poor ; spelling in some 
cases was of a low order. Although handwriting was generally 
legible, in some cases it was immature, bordering upon the illiterate. 

In the examiners’ view, candidates should look upon the examiner 
as the client and answer the questions accordingly. 


Measurement of Builders’ Work (II) 
As is so frequent with this subject, the candidates as a whole 
showed lack of experience. 


Development of Building Estates 

It was apparent that the majority of candidates had a good and 
extensive knowledge of the subject but failed to secure high marks 
for lack of clarity of thought and expression and in addition, in 
some cases, for illegibility of handwriting. 


Building Construction (IIT) (Typical) (2nd Paper) 

The papers were up to the standard of recent years but many 
students offer themselves for examination when their draughts- 
manship is not of a sufficiently high standard, 


Theory of Structures 

There appeared to be a tendency for candidates to waste time in 
using 5 and even 7 figure logs. in cases where two or three figure 
accuracy was sufficient. The few candidates who were able to 
use slide-rules saved an enormous amount of time and still 
achieved reasonably accurate results. 


Report Writing (Building Surveying Section) 

If there is one section of the profession whose knowledge and 
and understanding of surveys and reports should be exceptionally 
high, it should surely be the building surveyor ; if that is accepted, 
then the quality of the work of the candidates in the Final 
Examination is disappointingly poor. 
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Building Materials and Builders’ Plant (Advanced) 
Candidates showed lack of knowledge of British Standards 
relating to building, and of simple physics and chemistry. 


Building Construction (IIT) (Non-Typical) 

In both papers the standard was generally too low for candidates 
at this stage. Untidiness and carelessness in presentation were far 
too common and in many cases, candidates did not observe the 
conditions set out in the questions, or even read them carefully. 
It is important that the preparation for this subject includes the 
observation of constructional details and the study of publications, 
etc., concurrently with their study of textbooks. 


Professional Practice and Procedure (Quantity Surveying Section) 

The standard generally was reasonable, but there was a marked 
lack of knowledge regarding prime cost contracts and the question 
on tendering procedure was often poorly answered. Too many 
candidates wrote long rambling answers in the hope of concealing 
their lack of knowledge. 


Quantities (II) (Typical) (1st Paper) 

The approach to the questions, especially question 2, was 
particularly disappointing, indicating a marked lack of even 
elementary “ taking-off” experience. Orderly approach and 
proper groupings of measurements were conspicuous by their 
absence. By and large the questions seemed entirely beyond the 
capabilities of the candidates whose answers revealed a marked 
inability to read the drawings. 


Quantities (II) (Typical) (2nd Paper) 

Candidates who failed to obtain a pass mark in this paper had 
obviously insufficient training and knowledge. From the mass of 
careless errors made, one fault stood out, the failure by a large 
number of candidates to consider the construction of a reinforced 
concrete wall by making allowance for working space or the 
equivalent. 

Minimum areas under which no deduction for concrete or 
reinforcement are made were forgotten by many candidates. 

The walls and slabs were wrongly measured in a number of cases 
and the construction joints and recesses in walls were incorrectly 
described by a very high percentage of the candidates. 

The importance of side casts should not be forgotten, 


Report Writing (Quantity Surveying Section) 

Neither the function nor the importance of report writing 
appears to be properly understood by the majority of candidates ; 
in many cases the report was vague and inadequate and indeed 
sometimes contradictory and quite useless. 


Analysis of Builders’ Prices 

The standard of the answers showed a general improvement 
over previous years, but there were too many cases where candidates 
guessed at quantities of materials when it was possible to calculate 
them. The question on formwork to beams was badly answered 
by a large percentage of candidates who did not analyse in detail 
the necessary timber construction. 


Mining Surveyiig (Advanced) (Typical) 
The following is an analysis of —. performance :— 


90 per cent and over ... Ki 1 candidate 

80-90 per cent i 2 candidates 
60-80 per cent 6 candidates 
40-60 per cent 11 candidates 
20-40 per cent 13 candidates 


Less than 20 per cent ... 6 candidates 


Mineral Leases, Covenants and Assignments 
Candidates again show a marked preference for questions 
dealing with the general law as to minerals as opposed to questions 
on the law relating to the contents of leases and assignments. 
Several candidates failed to realise that questions 3 and 4 were 
two-part questions. Careful re-reading of the question after 
finishing the answer would have made them realise this. 


Mineral Valuation (Principles) 

The standard in this subject was a little better than last year, 
but in question 2, which almost all candidates attempted, few 
appeared to have any idea of how to calculate mineral reserves, or 
the importance of this item on the final valuation. Questions 1 
and 3 were rarely attempted and in the few attempts, answers 
merely seemed to illustrate a complete ignorance on the part of 
the candidate. 


Support and Subsidence ; 
Candidates should read up-to-date literature on the subject, 
particularly results of British research in subsidence. 


Report Writing (Mining Section) 
Some candidates evaded some of the problems by relegating 
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them entirely to appendices. The appendices are only intended to 
support the report, which should contain, however brief the 
reference, the facts, figures and findings essential to an under- 
standing of the conclusions. Far too many candidates failed to 
make allowance for deferred values in present comparisons. 


DIRECT MEMBERSHIP EXAMINATION 


Drainage and Sanitation , 
Many of the sketches were very poor and did not elucidate the 
written descriptions. 


Building Construction (II]) (1st Paper) (Building Section) 

Very many of the candidates gave the impression of having 
under-estimated the standard expected to be reached ; relatively 
few seemed to have undertaken adequate preparation. 


Building Construction (III) (2nd Paper) 

The standard of draughtsmanship and knowledge of construction 
was not as high as might reasonably be expected from candidates 
offering themselves for this examination. 


Professional Practice and Procedure 

Very few candidates showed any knowledge of the proper way 
to deal with a prime cost contract and the question on tendering 
procedure was generally poorly answered, Although most 
candidates knew the correct answer to the question dealing with the 
examination of a priced bill of quantities only a few were able to 
set out their findings clearly and concisely in the form of a letter. 


Quantities (IT) (1st Paper) 

The questions seemed to be beyond the capability of the candi- 
dates who appeared to have not only a limited experience of 
“ taking-off ’’ but also a very poor understanding of methods of 
construction. 


Quantities (II) (2nd Paper) 

Although these candidates had acquired more knowledge than 
Final Candidates they made very similar errors. Failure to read 
the drawing correctly and some bad descriptions led to the loss of 
many marks. 


Building Construction (III) (Quantity Surveying Section) 
The knowledge of construction shown by the candidates generally 
was not of a sufficiently high standard. 


Analysis of Builders’ Prices 
The remarks for the Final candidates apply equally here. There 
were too few papers to bring out any further conclusions. 


Law of Property (II) 

There was a tendency on the part of some candidates to include 
a great deal of information in their answers which was not required 
by, or indeed at all relevant to, the questions. 


Management Practice (2nd Paper) 

Candidates would have jane better if they had given more time 
in considering the questions before writing their answers. There 
were cases where a little more care could have avoided errors and 
omissions. More attention should be given to the study of the 
method of measurement and pricing builders work. 

Town and Country Planning (Practice) (1st Paper) 

The five papers showed an improvement on previous years. 
Town and Country Planning (Practice) (2nd Paper) 

Answers showed lack of interest in, or awareness of, current 
events in central area redevelopment. 


Town and Country Planning (History and Principles) 

While one cannot generalise on four scripts, the general standard 
was encouragingly high. 
Building Contracts 

Candidates who failed did so from an obvious lack of preparation 
and study, as in previous years. 
London Building Acts and Building Bye-Laws 

The work generally was of low standard and showed lack of 
preparation. Careless reading of question 4 lost marks for some 
candidates who read chimney “ stacks” for chimney “ shafts” 


Arbitrations and Awards 

There is a tendency to treat the subject in an extremely superficial 
manner, 

Law of Property (III) 

Many candidates do not take sufficient trouble in reading the 
questions. Thus many candidates gave in answers to question 10 
the procedure by which a landlord can terminate a tenancy under 
Section 25 of the 1954 Act, or set out the Section 30 grounds for 
opposing the grant of a new tenancy. 
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National and Local Taxation (Valuation and Town and Country 
Planning sections) 

A number of candidates were clearly lacking in basic knowledge 
of the subject and in some cases answers given were too short or 
vague. 

Drainage and Sanitation (Valuation Section) 

The general impression given by the answers was that the 
study of the theory and practical acquaintance with its application 
were inadequate. 

Estate Development and Site Planning 

The general standard of answers submitted was quite good 
though, as always, the sketches included in answers left much to 
be desired. Candidates should practice until they can produce 
quick, simple, clear sketches, by which means they can save much 
time and often secure as many marks as by two or three pages of 
written matter. This is a special relevance this year, when a large 
proportion of candidates seemed unable to write full answers in 
the time ava ‘lable. 

Maintenance and Repair of Buildings 

Candidates should have a better knowledge of repair work 
accounts and prices to enable them to be checked and passed to 
their clients for payment. 

Building Construction (II) 

Generally the paper was not very well answered, except for one 
candidate, indicating inadequate preparation for the examination. 

General presentation, sketching and drawing were reasonable, 
although there was room for improvement in one or two cases. 


LAND SURVEYING SECTION 
First EXAMINATION 
Chain Surveying and Levelling 

The general standard was very good. Thelack ofappreciation of the 
ranging problem in question 1 and some peculiar errors in level book 
reduction would imply lack of field experience in some cases. 

Map Reading ; 

Many candidates displayed an astonishing lack of knowledge 
concerning the methods of setting a map. Some failed to appreciate 
that magnetic variation has changed since 1948, and there was an 
almost complete lack of knowledge concerning the simple gradient 
method of assessing intervisibility. 

Mathematics (Applied) 

Far too many candidates think of work in applied mathematics 
as merely consisting of finding the right formula, instead of applying 
fundamental principles. 

Mathematics (Pure) 

There was a great amount of gross carelessness. 
Plotting and Fair Drawing 

Certain candidates are extremely poor in accuracy, draught- 
manship and lettering. 

Physics or Physics and Chemistry 

Much more preparation for the examination than in other years. 
More candidates seem to be following a set course and the standard 
or work presented was much better. 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 

Planetables 

There are still too many planetables submitted without the 
accessory documents required by the regulations, e.g., without 
clinometer field book, or without showing all occupied Stations. 
There is a tendency to try to do too much work at each station, 
rather than move the board frequently. In many cases the 
draughtsmanship barely reached the required standard. 
Estate Surveys 

The examiners have noted with disapproval, and will treat less 
leniently in future, the practice of submitting field books not in 
their original form, but as fair copies of those observations which 
have been found to compute satisfactorily. All field work must be 
submitted as recorded. 


Computations 

Question | was poorly answered, generally due to lack of survey 
knowledge. Question 2 was misread by many candidates (e.g. there 
is no mention, or use of, mean time but some candidates assumed 
the clock to read it ; H was taken by some to be altitude in the 
formula given, although it is specifically stated to be hour angle ; 
the horizontal angle clockwise from R.O. to star was sometimes 
taken to be clockwise from star to R.O.) In question 4 there was 
a gross error in Northings co-ordinates : the great majority of 
candidates pointed this out and correctly declined to adjust it 
through the traverse ; these were given bonus marks while those 
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who did adjust it through were not penalised. 

Presentation and method were generally of high standard. 
Topographic Surveying (Part I) 

Many mistakes were made in simple arithmetic and in the 
looking up of logarithms. 

Where numerical solutions are required methods should be 
employed which are self-checking, or alternative results should 
be obtained. 

Geodesy and Field Astronomy 

Candidates showed very slight knowledge of projections and of 
computation in spherical co-ordinates. 
Air Survey (Hydrographic Surveying) 

The paper was an easy one, nevertheless the standard of know- 
ledge, in a subject which is not within the present day-to-day 
usage of the hydrographic surveyor, was excellent. 

FINAL EXAMINATION 
Land Surveying for Cadastral and Engineering Purposes (Part I1) 
(Branch 1) 

A marked lack of appreciation of the fundamentals is evident. 
These basic requirements require great attention. 

Topographic Surveying (Part I) (Branch 2) 

No correct solution was received for any numerical problem. 
It did not appear likely that many candidates had worked through 
previous papers set to the satisfaction of any competent critics. 
Topographic Surveying (Part I1) (Branch 2) 

A knowledge of operating plotting machine is not sufficient in 
itself, the principles upon which these instruments are designed 
are also required together with a knowledge of their calibration 
procedure. 

Familiarity with numerical methods of orientation should be 
evident. Cand'dates showed lack of knowledge on those two 
problems in questions 2 and 3. 

Geodetic Surveying (Part II) (Branch 3) 

There seemed to have been little preparation for any serious 
examination in this subject. 
Cadastre (Branch 4) 

In general Part B was answered better than Part A. 

Half the answers to the two numerical questions (Nos. 1 and 3) 
were wrong; since they represent common practical survey 
problems this was surprising. 


THE HOUSING MANAGERS’ CERTIFICATE 
EXAMINATION 


Law of Landlord and Tenant 

In general, candidates showed a good knowledge of the subject. 
Some however do not pay sufficient attention to the form of the 
question: thus in answers to question 7 several candidates 
discussed the respective liabilities of landlord and tenant for repairs. 
Machinery of Government 

The weak candidates failed through a lack of basic textbook 
knowledge. The good ones were extremely well versed in this 
material, 
Sanitation of Houses 

The general impression received by the examiner was that 
candidates had just read over a textbook without making any 
sketches or writing up any notes while still fewer appeared to have 
made any real investigation of the sanitary arrangements and fittings 
in their own houses. 
Family Income and Expenditure and Social Services (1st Paper) 

There was little internal evidence that students had ever read 
a good newspaper or one of the weeklies. The answers were 
obviously based on notes. Two students who had followed intel- 
ligently current discussion on the social services, notably the 
1959 Pension Act, scored high marks. 
Family Income and Expenditure and Social Services (2nd Paper) 

Candidates lost marks through a failure to read the questions 
carefully, e.g., questions 1 and 5. In answering question 1, some 
candidates gave a lengthy description of the constitution of the 
juven.le courts which was not asked for. Question 5 was not 
adequately answered by a tabulation of social insurance benefits 
with no comment. 
Maintenance and Repair of Houses 

Candidates should practice sketching to illustrate points of 
construction. Knowledge of basic fabric obtaining in general is 
obviously limited. Greater care should be exercised in assessing 
problems posed in questions. 
Report Writing 

Presentation and layout of reports could still be improved upon. 
Candidates who cannot spell “* accommodation” should use an 
alternative word. 
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OFFICERS OF STANDING COMMITTEES | 1961-62 


The following officers of standing committees have so far been elected for the session 1961-62 


AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY COMMITTEE 
Chairman : Mark F. Strutt 
Vice Chairman : Colonel John Clark 
Honorary Secretary : P. W. Trumper 


EDUCATIONAL POLICY COMMITTEE 
Chairman : H. Brian Eve 
Vice Chairman : G. L. Coates 
Honorary Secretary : W. H. Rees 


ELECTIONS AND EXAMINATIONS COMMITTEE 
Chairman : P. E. Rowlinson 
Vice Chairman : W. H. Rothwell 
Honorary Secretary : G. R. Symmons 


Mr. G. Di Welford FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Chairman : G. D. Walford 
Vice Chairman : J. D. Russell-Davis 
Honorary Secretary : A. H. French 


GENERAL PRACTICE COMMITTEE 
Chairman : F. J. H. Brackett 

Honorary Secretary : A. L. Strachan 
Chairmen of Panels : O. S. Chesterton (Building Surveyors 
Panel) ; W. N. D. Lang (Housing and Urban Estate Manage- 
ment Panel) ; H. D. S. Stiles (Rating Panel) ; E. J. Battersby 
(Town and Country Planning Panel); J. H. C. Chesshire 

(Valuation and Estate Agency Panel). 
Honorary Secretaries of Panels: H. E. G. Stripp (Building 
Surveyors Panel) ; J. P. Macey (Housing and Urban Estate 
Management Panel) ; H. W. Paver (Rating Panel); E. H. 
Doubleday (Town and Country Planning Panel); T. L. J. 
Mr. C. D. Pilcher Burfield (Valuation and Estate Agency Panel). 


GENERAL PURPOSES COMMITTEE 
Chairman : C. D. Pilcher 
Vice Chairman : Guy Biscoe 


INTERNAL SERVICES COMMITTEE 
Chairman : W. James 
Chairmen of Panels: E. J. Wainwright (Library Executive 
Panel) ; J. D. Wix (Meetings Executive Panel) ; Arthur Gadd 
(Publications Executive Panel); R. B. Caws (Technical 
Information and Research Panel). 


LAND SURVEYORS COMMITTEE 
Chairman : Major-General A. H. Dowson 
Vice Chairman : Rear-Admiral E. G. Irving 

Honorary Secretary : Alfred Stephenson 


MINING SURVEYORS COMMITTEE 
Chairman : George Alexander 
Vice Chairmen : N. R. Palmer and O. F. Wooding 


PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE AND 
DISCIPLINARY COMMITTEE 
Chairman : O. S. Chesterton 
Vice Chairman : G. L. Coates 
Honorary Secretary : Guy Biscoe 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
Chairman : B. J. Collins 
Vice Chairman : J. D. Wix 
Honorary Secretary : Clifford Dann 


QUANTITY SURVEYORS COMMITTEE 
Chairman : J. G. Osborne 
Vice Chairman : E. P. Stuart 

Mr. B. J. Collins Honorary Secretary : J. A. Burrell 
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STANDING COMMITTEES: SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES 


The composition of the Standing Committees of the Council is published each year in The Chartered Surveyor : 

the composition for the current session appearing in the September, 1961, issue, pages 175-176. It is thought, 

however, that some members may not be fully aware of the scope of the activities of these various Standing 
Committees and particulars are therefore published below. 


Agriculture and Forestry Committee 


The terms of reference of the Agriculture and Forestry 
Committee are set out in the Constitution and Regulations 
of the Agricultural Division, which was printed in July 1950. 
They are as follows :— 

“to advise the Council on matters covered by the 
objects of the Agricultural Division . . . , and on such 
other matters as the Council may from time to time 
decide.” 

The objects of the Agricultural Division are : ‘‘ to provide 
within the Institution, as an integral part of the Branch 
framework :— 

(i) a focus of discussion and action upon agricultural 
matters to which chartered surveyors, qualified to 
practise in the rural side of the profession, are able to 
render service ; and 

(ii) a medium for expert co-operation with other 
established organisations in, or serving, the agricultural 
industry, as well as with appropriate departments and 
offices of the public services, and with the nationalised 
industries, etc.” 


Educational Policy Committee 


The following terms of reference were agreed by the 
Council in 1959 :— 

“The Educational Policy Committee are responsible for 
all questions relating to educational policy, including the 
following :— 

(i) academic standards for entry to the professional 
examinations ; 

(ii) the framing of rules and syllabuses for the 
Examinations ; 

(iii) the framing of regulations and syllabuses for the 
Diploma Examinations ; 

(iv) the admission of university graduates ; 

(v) the appointment of examiners ; 

(vi) examiners’ fees ; 

(vii) the scrutiny of examination papers ; and 

(viii) the review of examination results.” 


Elections and Examinations Committee 
Elections 


The Committee are responsible to the Council for all 
questions relating to entry into membership and cessation of 
membership, other than by the operation of the bye-laws 
(e.g., disciplinary action, non-payment of subscription). 
Their work on elections matters therefore includes the 
following and they are assisted, where appropriate, by the 
standing sectional committees and their sub-committees :— 

(i) Scrutiny of applications for admission as Students 
and Probationers ; 

(ii) scrutiny of applications to sit for the Institution’s 
examinations ; 

(iii) scrutiny of applications for election of candidates 
to corporate membership ; 
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(iv) scrutiny of applications for transfer to the 
Fellowship ; 

(v) scrutiny of all resignations from membership, for 
the information of the Council ; 

(vi) scrutiny of applications for reinstatement ; and 

(vii) approval of training schemes for the Institution’s 
examinations. 


Examinations 
The Committee’s duties on examinations matters, as 
agreed by the Council in 1959, are as follows :— 
(i) The organisation of the examinations ; 
(ii) the application and interpretation of the Rules of 
Examinations ; 
(iii) recognition of approved places of instruction ; 
(iv) questions concerning late applications for the 
examinations ; 
(v) irregular conduct during examinations ; and 
(vi) consideration of applications to sit for the 
diploma examinations. 


Finance Committee 


This Committee advises the Council on all matters relating 
to the finances of the Institution. 


General Practice Committee 


The following terms of reference were agreed by the 
Council in 1959, when the Committee were set up :— 

‘““(i) To advise the Council on matters affecting the 
work or professional interests of members practising 
either privately or in the public service in one or more 
of the following fields of the profession :— 

building surveying, housing and urban estate 
management, town and country planning, valuation, 
rating and estate agency and other general practice. 

(ii) To collaborate, as may be necessary, with other 
Standing Committees of the Council in matters relating 
to education and training in the aforementioned branches 
of the profession; scales of charges and rules of 
conduct and other matters pertaining to the science, 
techniques and practices of the profession. 

(iii) To maintain liaison with other societies and 
organisations and with public departments operating 
in the fields defined in (i) above ; and 

(iv) To organise sectional General Meetings. 


The Panels 
(i) The Committee will be assisted by the following 
technical panels : 
The Building Surveyors Panel ; 
The Housing and Urban Estate Management 
Panel ; 
The Rating Panel ; 
The Town and Country Planning Panel ; and 
The Valuation and Estate Agency Panel. 
(ii) The terms of reference of each Panel will be :— 
To advise the General Practice Committee, and 
in cases of emergency to report to the Council 
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direct, upon specialist matters falling within the 
field signified by the title of the Panel ; and upon 
any other matter referred to the Panel.” 


General Purposes Committee 


The General Purposes Committee, as their name implies, 
have no particular terms of reference. The Chairmen of all 
Standing Committees of Council are ex officio members, and 
the Committee’s primary functions are to deal with 

(a) matters of general policy referred to them by the 
Council for advice from time to time ; and 
(5) matters which the Standing Committees may 
wish to channel through them to the Council, in order 
to have a general policy view in advance of the Council 
discussion ; and 
(c) matters of policy not falling clearly within the 
terms of reference of a Standing Committee. 
The General Purposes Committee also deal with professional 
fees (other than fees for quantity surveyors) and their Chair- 
man is the Institution’s representative on the fees side of the 
Fees and Practice Joint Conference of the four kindred 
societies. The review of the Scales of Charges is also 
a matter for this Committee. 


Internal Services Committee 


The following terms of reference were agreed by the 
Council when this Committee was set up in 1960 :— 

‘**(a) The Committee will be primarily responsible for 
organising the services which the Institution provides 
for its members as a whole. They should co-operate 
with sectional and Branch Committees to provide 
services for the members they represent, and should 
co-ordinate these where necessary. They should keep 
under review the whole field of relations between the 
Council, the Branches and individual members. 

(b) The Officers of the Committee will form a steering 
group responsible for:— 

(i) planning and co-ordinating the work of the 
Committee ; 

(ii) co-ordinating relations with the Branches and 
members ; 

(iii) matters of policy arising in connection with 
the administration of the Appointments Register. 

(c) The other work of the Committee will be under- 
taken by (initially) Four Executive Panels, as follows :— 

(i) Publications 
Policy relating to The Chartered Surveyor. 
Technical literature. 
Dissemination of information to members. 
(ii) Library 
Supervision of Library services 
Collections. 
Portraits. 
(iii) Meetings 
Ordinary General Meetings. 
Receptions for new members. 
Facilities in headquarters building. 
Chartered Surveyors Annual Conference. 
Social functions (other than sectional 
functions). 
(iv) Technical Information and Research 
Development of a technical information 
service. 
Supervision of arrangements for dealing 
with technical queries. 
Co-ordination of research.* 
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*Note: This last sentence was given the following 
interpretation by the Council in December, 1960 :— 
““to keep under review the field of research within the 
surveyor’s profession, etc.; to receive reports from 
other Standing Committees of the Council of the progress 
of research work undertaken by them.” 


Land Surveyors Committee 

The Committee may include all or some of the following :— 
surveyors in private and commercial practice ; in public 
service in the United Kingdom ; in tutorial appointments ; 

and surveyors with experience of surveys overseas. 
The scope of the Committee covers both land and 

hydrographic surveying. 

The functions of the Committee include the following :— 
(i) To advise the Council, through the appropriate 
Standing Committees (as relevant), on all matters 
affecting the well-being of the profession of land and 
hydrographic surveying and the interests and welfare of 
land and hydrographic surveyor members particularly 
in the United Kingdom and in overseas territories 
where there are branches of the Institution ; and to 

advise, inter alia, on the following matters :— 

(a) education and training of surveyors. The 
examination syllabus and suitable places for 
training ; 

(5) admissions to the Institution and subsequent 
promotion ; 

(c) scrutiny of proposed legislation and Orders 
relating to land and hydrographic surveying and 
land registration ; 

(d) Relationships with other survey organisations 
concerning reciprocity, affiliation or absorption ; 

(e) representation of the Institution at Confer- 
ences, related to land or hydrographic survey both 
at home and abroad ; 

(f) dissemination of information about the Land 
Survey Division both within and outside the 
Institution ; and 

(g) co-ordination of the interests of other 
activities served by the Institution with those of 
land survey. 


(ii) To consider technical development, affecting the 
profession. 


(iii) To further the interests, spread and improve the 
knowledge and uphold the standards of land surveying 
by arranging meetings, advising members and publishing 
information. 


Mining Surveyors Committee 

The Mining Surveyors Committee was formed in 1916-and, 
in addition to the normal functions of a Standing Committee 
of the Council, are particularly concerned with matters 
involving the professional interest and welfare of mining 
surveyors and questions connected with the technique and 
practice of mining surveying, including the valuation of 
minerals and the management of mineral estates. 

They advise the Council, through other committees where 
appropriate, on matters concerned with the education and 
training of mining surveyors, consulting with outside 
educational bodies as necessary and.maintaining full liaison 
with the Joint Committee regarding the content and conduct 
of National Certificate examinations in mining surveying. 
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The Committee also advise on the admission of mining 
surveyors to, and promotion within, the Institution. 


Other matters dealt with include the scrutiny of proposed 
legislation concerning minerals and mineral property, 
support and subsidence, qualifications, duties and responsi- 
bilities of mine surveyors and the style and contents of plans, 
drawings and sections of mines. 


Parliamentary Committee 


The Parliamentary Committee deal with all questions 
relating to legislation. All sections of the membership are 
represented on the Committee and specialist members are 
co-opted to sub-committees, as necessary. 


Professional Practice Committee and the 
Disciplinary Committee 


Professional Practice Committee 

The Committee consider and report to the Council on 
matters relating to professional practice, including advertise- 
ments (other than matters affecting quantity surveyors, 
which are handled by the Quantity Surveyors Committee 
and their specialist sub-committee). 


The Professional Practice Committee maintain liaison 
with the Fees and Practice Joint Conference and their 
Chairman is the Institution’s representative on _ the 
professional practice side. 


Disciplinary Committee 

The Rules of Conduct are set out in Bye-law 21 of the 
Institution’s Bye-laws, and the disciplinary powers of the 
Council are set out in Bye-law 22. Bye-law 23 contains 
details relating to disciplinary procedure. Under this 
bye-law, the Disciplinary Committee are appointed each 
session by the Council to deal with the first formal stage of 
most disciplinary matters, and with power to conclude the 
less serious ones. 


Public Officers Committee 


The following terms of reference were agreed by the Council 
when the Committee was set up in 1947 :— 
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‘To consider and advise the Council upon :— 

(a) the furtherance in the Public Service of the 
following object of the Institution, namely :— 

“To promote the general interest of the profession 
and to maintain and extend its usefulness for the 
public advantage.’ 

(6) questions of policy affecting public appointments, 
including their scope and status ; professional qualifica- 
tions desirable for such appointments ; and the training 
of candidates for technical employment in the Public 
Service ; 

(c) the welfare of members in the Public Service ; and 

(d) the correlation of the activities and interests of 
members in public appointments with those of members 
engaged in private practice.” 


Public Relations Committee 


The Council agreed in 1960, that the Committee should :— 
(a) be primarily responsible for the external rela- 
tions of the Institution, including press, radio and 
television ; liaison with schools; participation in 
careers exhibitions or discussions ; arrangement of 
Institution exhibitions ; the promotion of the Institution 
and the profession generally ; and 
(b) co-ordinate and foster public relations, activities 
by the Council, Standing Committees, and the Branches. 


Quantity Surveyors Committee 


The scope of the work of the Quantity Surveyors Com- 
mittee is set out in Bye-law 36 (1), as follows :— 

“A Committee of quantity surveyors shall be 
appointed to deal with all questions connected with 
examinations, applications for membership, professional 
conduct, employment, fees of quantity surveyors, or 
any other matters particularly affecting quantity 
surveyors, and will advise and report to the Council 
thereon. The Quantity Surveyors Committee will act 
through the Council who will retain their authority 
with regard to all matters of general policy.” 





Notices and 


COUNCIL ATTENDANCE 


At the meeting of the Council held on 2 October 1961 the 
following were present: Mr. E. C. Strathon (President), in the 
Chair, Mr. George Alexander, Sir Kenneth Atkinson, Messrs. 
W. M. Balch, E. J. Battersby, Guy Biscoe, W. T. Bishop, E. B. 
Bowyer, F. J. H. Brackett, W. R. Brackett, A. T. Brett-Jones, 
R. A. S. Brock, W. E. A. Bull, E. C. Cattermole, O. S. Chesterton, 
R. H. Clutton, “yt L. Coates, A. G. S. Cobb, B. J. Collins, A. W. 
Davson, G. W. Dixon, Major-General A. H. Dowson, Messrs. 
W. A. Ebbutt, George Edwards, J. Gordon Elsworthy, 'H. Brian 
Eve, J. D. Trustram Eve, F. G. Fleury, H. A. Frazer, Arthur Gadd, 
A. H. P. Gillett, W. S. Goodbody, J. C. Harris, G. H. Heywood, 
H. P. Hobbs, William James, H. James King, W. N. D. Lang, 
William Minifie, J. G. Osborne, C. D. Pilcher, J. Cassels Pinkerton, 
J. L. Postlethwaite, H. O. Reed, H. I. Richmond, A. I. N. Roberts, 
W. H. Rothwell, P. E. Rowlinson, H. Lacy Scott, C. D. Shott, 
J. Francis Smith, Alfred Stephenson, E. P. Stewart, H. D. S. 
Stiles, G. R. Symmons, P. W. Trumper, E. J. Wainwright, G. D. 
Walford, E. R. Webster, Harold Williams, J. D. Wix and E. Harold 
Palmer (Honorary Secretary). 
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Announcements 


ELECTION OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE SESSION 
1962-1963 


The attention of members is invited to Bye-law 47 (9) which 
states that 
“it shall be within the powers of any ten or more members 
of whom not less than six shall be Fellows, to nominate for 
the approval of the Council members for inclusion in the 
Balloting List as candidates for the areas, sections or interests 
referred to.” 
Council members will be elected to represent the following 
sections and interests :— 
quantity surveyors ; agricultural surveyors ; land surveyors ; 
mining surveyors ; surveyors in Government service, in the 
service of local authorities, and of statutory undertakings ; 
building surveyors ; rating surveyors ; town and country 
planning surveyors; Junior Organisation ; Professional 
Associates over the Junior Organisation age limit. 
Nominations should reach the Institution by 12 February 1962, 
and should be accompanied by a written undertaking of the 
nominee that, if elected, he will be prepared to serve on the Council, 
in accordance with Bye-law 47 (11). 
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FOURTH CONFERENCE ON 
AGRICULTURAL ARBITRATIONS 


Tuesday 9 January 1962 : 11 a.m. 


Applications to attend the above Conference in London can 
still be accepted from members of the Institution in agricultural 
practice. 

They should be sent as soon as possible to The Secretary, RICS, 
12 Great George Street, Parliament Square, S.W.1. with the 
inclusive conference fee of 25s. 

The fee covers lunch and tea, as well as the Conference itself 
and the booklet to be issued afterwards. 


Details of the programme were given in the two previous issues 
of The Chartered Surveyor and are also given on the tickets. 


ANNUAL DINNER 1962 

The Annual Dinner of the Institution will take place at Grosvenor 
House, Park Lane, WI, on Tuesday 6 March 1962, at 7.00 for 
7.30 p.m. The dinner will be held in the Great Room and no 
restriction will be placed upon the number of guests each member 
may bring. 

Application forms will be despatched with The Chartered 
Surveyor for January 1962, and when returned will be dealt with 
in order of receipt. 


BRANCH REPORTS 
Devon and Cornwall 


The President, Mr. Eric Strathon, visited the Branch on 5 October, 
when a meeting and luncheon was held at the Continental Hotel, 
Plymouth. 


The toast to the Guests was proposed by Mr. Wilfred Hosking (F), 
who recalled the days when the President was articled to him. In 
his reply to this toast the President reflected on the early part of his 
career in Devon and Cornwall as a pupil. The Deputy Lord 
Mayor of Plymouth, Councillor Ivor Thompson, also replied and 
referred to the work of the chartered surveyor in the rebuilding of 
the City of Plymouth. 

At the meeting before the luncheon the President in his address 
spoke of the need for improved public relations in order that the 
title chartered surveyor should be instantly recognised by the public. 

The Branch Executive Committee held their Annual Dinner to 
which wives were invited at the Buckerell Lodge Hotel, Exeter, on 
Tuesday 31 October. Prior to the Dinner, Committee Members 
and their wives were invited to a reception given by the Branch 
Chairman, Mr. Alan Culley. 
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South Wales and Monmouthshire 

On 8 November, Mr. Arthur Green, supported by his full 
London “cast” gave a repeat performance of ‘‘ Combined 
Operations or Eternal Triangle,” which was produced at a London 
meeting earlier in the year and illustrated very effectively some 
of the problems that arise during a big development project and 
how they can be overcome. 

The meeting was attended by over 200 members and guests and 
was one of the most successful held in recent years. 


Kenya 

Once again the Annual Dinner was a great success and over 100 
members and their guests were present. The Attorney General 
and Acting Chief Secretary, Mr. E. N. Griffith-Jones, CMG, Qc, 
proposed the toast of the Institution to which the Branch Chairman, 
Mr. John Loxton, replied. The toast of the guests was proposed 
by Mr. J. A. Bradstreet and replied to by His Worship the Mayor of 
Nairobi, Alderman H. Travis. 


BRANCH MEETINGS 
Lancashire, Cheshire and Isle of Man 


Wednesday 6 December 1961. ‘‘ The New Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, Liverpool.” 


South Wales and Monmouthshire 
Friday 8 December 1961 at 7 p.m. at the Dragon Hotel, Swansea, 
** The Rating and Valuation Act 1961 ” by J. E. Hugh Rees, mp. 


Warwickshire, Worcestershire and South Staffordshire 
Tuesday 12 December 1961. Annual Dinner and Dance at the 
Grand Hotel, Birmingham, to be held in conjunction with the 
ae Section of the Chartered Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ 
nstitute. 


SIXTY YEARS’ MEMBERSHIP 
The following members have recently completed sixty years’ 
membership of the Institution as corporate members :— 


Mr. P. H. Ashby-Bailey (F), Mr. S. M. Deacon (F), Mr. R. A. E. 
Every-Clayton (F), Mr. L. M. Field (pa), Mr. W. C. Goodchild (F), 
Mr. D. Harris (F), Mr. E. Harrison (F), Mr. H. C. Hood (F), Mr. 
W. F. Langridge (F), Mr. I. C. Morrison (F), Mr. Q. C. Smith (F), 
Mr. J. K. Stephens (F), Mr. F. Stone (F), Mr. W. H. Tanner (F), Mr. 
R. L. Taylor (pa), Mr. A. S. West (F) and Mr. C. E. Widdicombe (F). 


EXAMINATION STATISTICS AND PASSES FOR AUTUMN 1961 


The following table gives complete statistics for re-examination in the Typical subject of the Final Examination held in the Autumn 
of 1961, and the number of passes. Although all candidates sat for the examination in London, the figures are analysed in the form 
in which the main statistics for 1961 appeared in the August issue. 
































| England Scotland | Northern Republic Overseas | Totals 
| and Wales Ireland | of Ireland | (all Centres) 
Section | — ae 
| | ane aly Spe “ae, | 
Sat | Passed | Sat | Passed! Sat | Passed; Sat | Passed Sat | Passed| Sat | Passed 
| | | 

Agriculture and Land Agency ... iss oe | 5 | 3) — a —-'—- - — - 5 3 
Agriculture and Land Agency— 

Part 1 (Written) only... sae vee | 2 1; — —- = _- — -_-_ — — | 2 1 
Valuation meee oe, ot 20 4 3); — - — —- — — S| @ 
Town and Country Planning ‘sie aser| 1 1; —| —! — - — _-_ — — 1 1 
Building Surveying sa aed aa Pen ee 9 1 1); — —-, — — 1 - 32 10 
Quantity Surveying sia _ ed «cw | 360 77 | 54 14 10 4 a 1 4 — | 235 96 
Mining Surveying et aia a dus 7 5 1 —- — —' — —_- — — 8 5 

TOTALS sai ae si me sag are 116 | 18 10) 4 7 1 5 0 318 139 
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JUNIOR ORGANISATION 
JO Ordinary General Meeting—Thursday, 7 December 1961 
** Interviewmanship ”’ 

Whether you are adept or inept at the art of being interviewed, or 
for that matter interviewing someone else, you are sure to widen 
your knowledge of the subject at this meeting. The JO Committee 
are presenting an all-star cast—including Mr. I. L. Brown the 
Appointments Officer—in a series of sketches with Mr. D. P. 
Iggulden, CBE, DSO, TD, FAI (F), the Deputy Chief Valuer, Inland 
Revenue, as narrator. The chairman for the evening will be the 
Chairman of the 1913 Club Mr. J. W. Turner, AMICE, AIMUN.E (F) 
who will also be presenting the special prize of the 1913 Club. The 
—s is at the Institution at 6 p.m. Tea will be available at 
5.30 p.m. 


JOQS Christmas Dinner 
There are still a few tickets available for the Christmas Dinner 
on Wednesday 13 December, price £1.1.0 each. Applications, 
accompanied by a remittance and giving the names of guests, 
should be sent to Mr. J. H. M. Sims (PA), c/o L. A. Francis & Sons, 
Vernon House, Sicilian Avenue, London WC1. (Full details were 
given on page 229 of the November issue). 


THE CHARTERED SURVEYOR 


JO Ordinary General Meeting—Thursday, 4 January 1962 

The OGM on 4 January will take the form of a discussion on the 
pamphlet ‘** Let Our Cities Live” published by the Conservative 
Political Centre for the Bow Group. The principal speakers will 
be Mr. Rex Harbour (PA), one of the authors of the pamphlet, and 
Lord Lindgren, at one time Parliainentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Local Government and Planning. The Chairman will be 
Mr. J. G. Osborne (F). The meeting is being organised by the 
Junior Organisation Quantity Surveyors Committee, but no tickets 
are required. It will commence at 6.15 p.m. and will be preceded 
by a buffet tea from 5.30 p.m. 


When Woodworm is on the Cards... 

In case you have not already seen for yourself whether it really 
is woodworm in Albert’s attic or merely a figment of the festive 
season you are reminded that the Junior Organisation Christmas 
Cards are still available at 6s. per dozen. The closing date is 
8 December so there is just time to send an order to the JO 
Honorary Secretary at 12 Great George Street—but hurry. The 
response to this new venture—the profits of which go to the 
Benevolent Fund —has been most heartening. 





Personal Announcements 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Messrs. JAMES ABBOTT AND Co., of 132a High Street, 
Southend-on-Sea, Essex, have acquired the business of 
Messrs. TAPLIN AND TAPLIN of Weston Chambers, Weston 
Road, Southend-on-Sea, as from 6 November 1961. The 
practice is continuing under the style of Messrs. JAMES 
ABBOTT AND Co. incorporating Messrs. TAPLIN AND TAPLIN. 
The style and addresses of the other offices of Messrs. 
JAMES ABBOTT AND Co, remain unchanged. 

Messrs. BAKER, MALLETT AND PARTNERS of Grosvenor 
Gardens House, SW1, and 54/56 Albert Road, Middles- 
brough, have opened an office at 88 Thorpe Road, Norwich 
in the charge of Mr. F. P. C. CHAMBERS (PA). 

Messrs. JOHN C. BARNSLEY (F) and A. SNELL (F) of Notting- 
ham, have taken into partnership Mr. J. D. HoGc (PA) as from 
1 January 1961. He has been with the firm for a number of 
years. The style of the firm will be Messrs. JOHN C. BARNSLEY, 
SNELL AND PARTNERS, chartered quantity surveyors. 

The partnership between Mr. G. J. BriGGs, FAI (F) and 
Mr. SIpNEY H. BisHop was dissolved by mutual agreement 
on 29 September. Mr. BricGs retired on that date and 
Mr. BisHop continues in practice under the style of Messrs. 
BRIGGS AND BisHop, 76 London Road, Southwark, 
London SE1. 

Messrs. W. H. T. COLLINGS AND Co. 52 Ship Street, 
Brighton, also at Peacehaven and Rottingdean, and -Mr. 
GEOFFREY W. SARGEANT, Meeching Chambers, 24 High Street, 
Newhaven, have amalgamated under the style of Messrs. 
COLLINGS, FRENCH, SARGEANT AND Co. as from 1 November 
1961. The addresses of the firms will remain the same. 

Messrs. EDWARD ERDMAN AND Co. of 6 Grosvenor Street, 
London W1, have taken into partnership Messrs. L. B. 
ASHLEY, AAI (PA) and:B. J. HARDING (PA) who have been 
with the firm for a nunyber of years. 

Mr. V. E. FLoop, aat (PA) has been appointed Property 
Controller of The Rank Organisation Ltd. as from 
11 December 1961 and has resigned his post as Chief Surveyor 
to British Home Stores Ltd. 

Mr. R. G. HENBEST (F) has been appointed Chief Estates 
and Rating Surveyor to the British Transport Commission, 
222 Marylebone Road, NW]. 

Messrs. HILBERY CHAPLIN AND Co,, 135 South Street, 
Romford, Essex and 170-173 Piccadilly, W.1., have taken into 
partnership Mr. M. HiLBERY CHAPLIN, MA, AAI, (PA). 
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Messrs. FRANK HYAMS AND PARTNER Of 28 Queen Street, 
Manchester 2 have taken into partnership Mr. WILLIAM 
T. Woop (PA) as from 1 November 1961. The style of the 
firm will now be Messrs. FRANK HYAMS AND PARTNERS. 

Mr. A. B. JAMES, AMIMUN.E, (F) has resigned from his 
appointment as Principal Lecturer in Surveying at Kumasi 
College of Technology and opened an office at 18a Whitcombe 
Street, Aberdare, Glam. 

Mr. CEcIL KENNARD (F) has retired from his position as 
District Surveyor for Kensington after having held office as 
District Surveyor for 34 years. His address is now 
299 Cranbrook Road, Gants Hill, Ilford, Essex (Valentine 5704). 

Mr. P. J. KING (PA) has commenced in practice as a chartered 
quantity surveyor at 17 Montgomery Road, Newbury, Berks. 
(Newbury 2912). 

Mr. BERNARD N. MILEs (PA), chartered quantity surveyor, 
has commenced in practice on his own account at Braccen 
House, Northway, Bracknell, Berkshire (Bracknell 1857). 

Mr. JOHN W. Newcomp, BSC, FAI (F) of 12 Normandy 
Street, Alton, Hants, has been joined in partnership by Mr. 
CLIFFORD J. Lay, AAI (PA) and the practice will be under the 
style of Messrs. JOHN NEWCOMB AND PARTNERS. 

Messrs. JOHN POSTLETHWAITE AND Co. have opened an 
office at Revenue House, 7/8 Poultry, London EC2 (City 4038). 

Mr. E. J. SHAW, BA (PA) has been appointed Deputy Crown 
Estate Surveyor to the Crown Estate Commissioners. 

Messrs. CyRIL SWEETT AND PARTNERS of 37-41 Bedford 
Row, London WC1, announce that Mr. W. S. KIRKBy (F) 
decided to retire from the firm after nine years as a partner on 
31 October 1961. Mr. G. R. BROWNE (PA), who has been with 
the firm for many years, has been taken into partnership as 
from 1 November 1961, and Messrs. RAYMOND H. Howarp 
(PA) and MAurRIcE W. Parrott (PA) have been appointed 
associates with effect from the same date. The style of the 
firm remains unchanged. 

Mr. W. J. Wapey (F) has been appointed head of the 
Building Regulation Division of the London County Council. 


* * * * 


Messrs. W. M. BALCH (F) and HAROLD SAMUEL, FAI (F) 
have been appointed part-time members of the Covent 
Garden Market Authority. 

Sir WILLIAM LING TAYLOR, CBE (F) has been reappointed 
as Chairman of the Advisory Committee on Forestry in the 
Royal Parks. 
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Correspondence from Members 


PROFESSIONAL SPIRIT 
Sir, 

In these days when we are all so busy about our lawful 
vocations it is easy to forget that something must be put back 
into our profession if it is to continue in the strength and 
unity which we all desire for it. It is, therefore, a matter in 
which we may take pride and consolation for the future that 
the Junior Branch of the territory to which your corres- 
pondent belongs, during the week-end 13-15 October, were 
fortified by the presence on their platform of a number of 
very senior members of whom it may be said with modesty 
that they were not without renown in their profession. 

Invitations to speak were sent out and all accepted : most 
of them travelled over 200 miles and gave their week-end 
to the Junior cause: and thus gave proof that when the 
members of our great Institution ask for assistance, it is 
given in full measure. 

May that tradition long continue and multiply. 

I am, Sir, 
CHARTERED SURVEYOR 
(Name supplied) 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS AND CONTRACTORS 
Sir, 

After reading Mr. J. de Metz’s letter in the September issue 
of the journal and, earlier, the ‘‘ Memorandum by the 
Quantity Surveyors’ Committee as an Introduction to the 
Revised Scale . . . of Professional Charges for Quantity 
Surveying Services,” [ have the impression that before long 
the initials RICS by which our Institution is known will 
come to mean Royal Institution of ‘*‘ Commercial ’’ Surveyors. 
This trend towards commercialisation of our profession 
cannot be too strongly deprecated, and I submit that if we 
intend to remain a profession, and I trust we do, all members 
of the Institution, and particularly those who have under- 
taken the management and direction of the Institution’s 
affairs, should do all in their power to uphold traditional 
professional standards. 

When considering who should or should not be members 
of the Institution, one must surely bear in mind that the 
RICS was established for the object (amongst other things) of 
promoting “the general interests of the profession.” 
Whether or not it be possible to give to this phrase a precise 
definition I do not know but, in so far as quantity surveyors 
are concerned, it seems clear that their interests cannot 
possibly be served unless the practice that gave rise to their 
emergence as a distinct profession be observed—that is to 
say, their duties in relation to a building contract shall be 
performed by an independent surveyor who is neither in the 
employ of nor under the authority of either building employer 
or contractor. It is, [ suggest, a matter for regret that our 
Patron’s government departments have not always upheld 
this fundamental principle for without his independence, 
a quantity surveyor (unlike other kinds of surveyor) loses 
the reason for his coming into existence and, possibly, for 
his surviving. 

I find myself in substantial agreement with Mr. Peter 
Grafton (in the October issue) but not quite at one with him 
in regard to quantity surveyors employed by government 
departments and the like. Surely (and I make this and 
subsequent comments purely objectively and without the 
slightest intention of showing any disrespect whatsoever to 
our public servant colleagues) there can be no question that 
they are “in no more independent position than those 





employed by contractors.” That they are “not engaged 
in enterprises run for private profit *’ may be a valid reason 
for admitting them as members of the RICS (whilst excluding 
contractors’ surveyors) but cannot possibly be any justifica- 
tion for their being quantity surveyors in relation to a building 
contract. Although one trained as a quantity surveyor can 
undoubtedly perform a valuable service in the employ of 
a public authority in an administrative or advisory capacity, 
a quantity surveyor in his usual capacity quite clearly cannot 
properly be the servant of one party to a building contract ; 
and for government departments and other public authorities 
to have their own quantity surveying departments to perform 
the quantity surveyor’s duties under building contracts seem 
to me completely inconsistent with the tradition and purpose 
of a chartered quantity surveyor. Indeed, I think Mr. de 
Metz may well find it more than mere coincidence that the 
increasing tendency, to which he refers, for contractors to 
“appoint their own surveyors to safeguard their own 
interests *’ has occurred at a time when public authorities 
have increased their tendency to perform the quantity 
surveyor’s duties themselves. For whilst Mr. de Metz’s 
statement that “the surveyor cannot be impartial...” 
must be true in the case of the public servant (who owes 
a definite’ obligation to one party to the building contract), 
it is mere conjecture in the case of the independent surveyor. 
The effect of following Mr. de Metz’s advice would almost 
certainly be to give encouragement to the growth of “* package 
deals,”’ which I believe to be contrary to the interests of both 
building employer and quantity surveyor. Before consider- 
ing the action he proposes I suggest, therefore, that the 
Institution should ensure that its activities are directed to 
making certain that the objects for which it was created are 
at all times being upheld, and not pushed aside in the name 
of progress; for it seems very probable that the public 
authorities on the one hand and the “* package dealers ”’ on 
the other will between them inevitably destroy quantity 
surveying as a distinct profession by their denial of the 
principle that independence is an essential part of a quantity 
surveyor in fulfilling his duties under a building contract. 
This will be a loss not only to quantity surveyors but to 
building employers and contractors alike, for the service 
offered by the independent quantity surveyor is of very real 
value to both parties, and I submit that, in the general 
interests of the profession and of the industry it serves, every 
effort should be made to maintain the professional status and 
standards of the quantity surveyor and to oppose all actions 
which are counter thereto. 
Yours faithfully, LEONARD T. HunrT. 
40 Furnival Street, London EC4. 


QUANTITY SURVEYORS OF THE FUTURE 
Sir, 

Perhaps I might make two comments on Mr. Sims’ letter 
in the November issue. 

First, the establishment of a degree in building economics 
will not bring to the profession the brains which at present 
we just cannot attract. A degree is no use if there is neither 
the will nor the ability to take it. 

Secondly, wisdom, unless given practical application, is 
useless. Socrates might have made a good barrister, but not 
a quantity surveyor. He would have spent too much time 
discussing the meaning of a “ditto” ! 

Yours faithfully, ARTHUR J. WILLIS. 
London SWI 
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INSTITUTION 


New Members of the Institution 


THE CHARTERED SURVEYOR 


The following have been elected new members of the Institution in 1961. 


As Fellows 
Abrahams, Basil George 
Irving, Rear-Admiral Edmund 
George 


As Professional Associates 
Abbott, Donald Hope 
Adams, Brian 
Agnew, Ian Colquhoun 
Aitchison, Christopher John 
Aitchison, John Alexander 
Alcock, David Leslie 
Aldous, Gerald Edward 
Alford, David Marsh 
Allen, David 
Allen, William Stanley 
Alleway, Derek Arthur 
Allott, David John 
Allum, Norman Leslie 
Ambrose, James Peter 
Anderson, Donald George 
Anderson, John Hamilton 
Angell, Roy Michael 
Ansell, William Eric 
Arneil, Allan Andrew 
Arnold, Anthony Kenneth 
Arnold, Robert Wainwright 
Arundale, Brian 
Ashby, Ivan Michael 
Ashley, David 
Attwater, Patrick John 
Avery, Michael George 


Bailey, John Evelyn Laidman 
Bainbridge, Donald James 
Bainbridge, George William 
Baird, Francis 

Banks, Stewart Cowie 
Barclay, Ian James 

Barnard, Ralph William 
Barrass, Joseph Cuthbert 
Barrett, Michael Francis Xavier 
Bartle, John Clement 

Barton, James Albert 

Bates, Rex 

Beardsley, Walter 
Bebbington, James Dibden 
Beilby, Sidney Eric 

Beith, Ian Rutherglen 

Bell, John Thomas Cowie 
Bell, Robert Stanley 

Belling, George Ernest 
Benefield, Eric Sydney 
Benham, Norman George 
Bennett, Kenneth James 
Bennett, Norman Stanley 
Benson, Robert Victor Haggie 
Berkeley, Leonard Fitzroy 
Berry, Neil Gordon 

Bertram, Colin Craig 
Bhattacharjee, Amulya Kumar 
Biggs, Michael John 

Birkett, Phillip Joseph 
Bishop, Reginald 

Bissett, Peter Douglas Geddes 
Bixby, Donald 

Blamphin, Henry Merrick 
Bland, Richard 

Blokker, Pieter Johannes 
Blundell, Reginald Hughes 
Blyth, John Thomas McLean 
Bonnington, Neil 

Bonsell, Philip 

Borthwick, Gavin John 
Bourne, David 

Bowie, Ian Wallace 
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Brandt, Rollo Christopher 
Brigg, John Stephen 

Brockie, John Scott 

Brooke, William Allen Ralph 
Brown, Barrie Eversden 
Brown, David Richardson 
Brown, William Bertram Saville 
Brownhill, William Snodgrass 
Browrlee, John Kingston 
Brownlow, Robert Anthony 
Brownrigg, Mark 

Brushfield, Mrs. Jean Kathleen 
Bruton, William Hardwell 
Bryden Smith, Richard Daniel 
Buckler, Keith Powell 
Bucknall, David John 

Burgess, John Robert 

Burgess, Roy Malcolm 

Burke, Thomas Henry Norman 
Burnham, Peter John 

Burrows, Malcolm Edgar 
Butcher, Derek Robert 


Campbell, Douglas Hay 
Campbell, William John Sutherland 
Campden, Thomas Anthony 
Carpenter, Lancelot Terrence 
Carr, David John 

Carr, George Edward 
Carter, David Frederick 
Carter, David Gordon 
Caudwell, Miss Patricia 
Cavill, William Bernard 
Chalmers, Iain Gordon 
Charlesworth, Colin Stuart 
Cheetham, Peter Whiteley Faulkner 
Cherry, Gordon Emanuel 
Chitty, Michael John 
Christie, James 

Chubb, Alan Vernon 

Clark, David Oliver 

Clark, James 

Clark, Peter 

Clark, Ronald Leslie 

Clarke, Cyril 

Claydon, David John 
Clayton, Sydney 

Clelland, John Kenneth 
Coales, Brian John 

Cockle, Derek John 
Coldham, Peter Burleigh 
Cole, Gerald Anthony 
Collingwood, James Charles 
Collins, Ivor John 

Collins, John Stephen 
Collison, Roy John 
Connock, David John 

Cook, Alexander Rouse 
Cooksey, Trevor Louis 
Coombs, William Edwin Roy 
Coope, James Edwin 
Cooper, Allan 

Cooper, George James 
Cooper, Gordon Anthony George 
Cooper, Michael Albert 
Cooper, Ronald Lee 

Corder, John Shewell Twamley 
Cornwell, George 

Corrigan, Bryan Christopher 
Cosway, David Alan 
Coulthard, Roy Douglas 
Cox, Christopher Neil 
Crabtree, Colin Guildford 
Crawford, Michael John 
Crilly, Robert Cochrane 
Cronin, Michael Cyprian 


Crowder, Malcolm David 
Crowley, Gerald Edward 
Cudmore, Alan Benjamin 
Cunningham, Gerald Edward 
Cunningham, James Scott 
Cunningham, Matthew Samuel 
Curley, John Henry 

Curteis, Clive Morris 
Cusworth, Derek 

Cuthbertson, Hugh 


Daily-Hunt, Roger Bernard 
Dale, George Robert 
Dallas, Robert MacMillan 
Dane, George 

Darkins, Ronald Edward 
Dathan, Robin 

Davies, Albert Glyn 
Davies, Roderick John 
Davis, Michael Eric 

Davy, Richard Samuel 
Dazeley, Derek Arthur 
Dilworth, John Bryan 
Dingwall, Ian William 
Dobbin, George Masterton 
Dobson, Charles 

Donald, James Maxwell 
Donnelly, James Joseph 
Douglas, Christopher Bernard 
Dove, James William Norton 
Down, Roger Hugh 
Dudman, Alistair Brian 
Duff, David 

Du Toit, Rene Hector 


Eames, Brian Leonard 
Eastham, John 

Edwards, Michael John 
Elferink, Gerron Herman 
Ellerby, David 

Ellerby, Richard 

Ellis, Christopher Bernard 
Elmer, Edward Paul 
English, Lister Hartley 
Eve, John Richard Trustram 
Everard, Cyril 

Everett, Nigel Leslie James 
Everson, Ralph James 
Ewing, Edward Watt 
Eyres, Colin Cyril 


Fair, George Stephen 
Farquhar, James 
Farquharson, David James 
Faulkner, Clifford Walter 
Feather, James Laycock 
Feigl, Boris Charles 

Ferris, Martin 

Finlayson, John 

Finlayson, John 

Firth, Stanley David 

Fisher, Ernest Arthur Bodley 
Fisher, Pinchas Herzel 
Fitter, David Douglas 
Fitzsimmons, Richard Francis 
Fleming, Frederick Wilson 
Fleming, Peter 

Flick, Michael Tony 

Forbes, Alan 

Forbes, Donald Laird Mowat 
Forrester, John 

Foster, Alan Hewitt 

Foster, Alexander Walker 
Francis, Dennis Leslie 
Frankland, Edmund Russell 
Fraser, Kenneth Frank 


Fraser, Robert 

Frayne, Harold John 
Frazer, John Michael 
Freedman, Michael Sidney 
French, Peter 

Frizelle, Peter John 

Frost, Alan Mellard John 
Frost, Bryan Philip 

Frost, Edward Granville 
Frost, Geoffrey Brian Fenner 
Fuller, Alan 

Fulljames, John Stephen 


Gadegbeku, Stephen Kwami Henry 
Gale, John Alan 

Galloway, Christopher Alan 
Gane, David 

Gaston, Joseph Gilbert Glenn 
Gatrill, Paul Kingsley Barnet 
George, Walter Henry 

Gibbon, Robin Bernard Jacomb 
Gibbon, William Francis Henry 
Gibbons, Philip Adrian 
Giddings, David Leonard 

Gill, Michael Martin 

Glanfield, Malcolm Denis 
Glendinning, Ronald Thomas 
Godfrey, Thomas William 
Goldblatt, Daniel 

Golder, Peter James 

Goldstone, Richard Alexander 
Goodridge, Norman John 
Goodway, Martin Edward 
Gorman, Alexander James 
Goudie, Thomas Fisher 

Gould, John Edward Endersby 
Graham, Robert 

Grant, William Roderick 
Grassie, George 

Gray, Gerard Cameron 

Gray, Randolph Alan 

Gregory, Michael 

Grieve, Thomas Crockatt 
Guillebaud, Oliver Hugh Frank 
Gunton, Hugh 

Gurney, John Michael Spencer 
Gwynn, Ronald George 


Hackett, Nicholas Frederick 
Hales, James Patrick 

Haley, Terence Roy 

Hall, John Wilton 

Hall, Ronald Samuel 
Hammond, George Kofi Appiasam 
Hand, Peter George 
Hankinson, Roy David 
Harban, Max John 

Harcombe, Edward John 
Hardwick, John Reginald 
Hardy, John Richard 

Hares, Victor 

Harriman, Hope Augustine 
Harris, Michael Charles 
Harris, Peter Brian 

Hawkins, John Michael 
Hawkins, Roger Alfred Gurney 
Haycock, Edward 

Hayman, John Phillip 
Heavisides, John 

Heckler, Michael Peter 
Hentschell, Reginald Ernest Walter 
Hepple, Raymond Edward 
Hicks, Donald Edgar 

Higgins, Thomas Martin 

Hill, Bryan Sinclair 

Hill, John Michael 
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Hill, Michael 

Hills, Frederick John 

Hindle, Kenneth 

Hobbs, Alan John 

Hobbs, Bryan Prenzel 
Hodder, Robert William Charles 
Hogg, John Stormont 
Hollands, Herbert Frank 
Hollerin, John Harvey 
Holmes, Michael Hubert Gorham 
Holmes, Robert David 
Hood, Peter Hunter 

Hooker, David 

Hopkins, Malcolm Aveson 
Horrocks, John 

Houghton, Derek 

Hounslow, Peter Thomas 
Howells, John Alan 

Hughes, Brian John 

Hughes, David Bryner 
Hughes, Graham Geofge 
Hui Man Shing 

Hume, John Whyte 

Hunt, Peter John 

Hunter, David Malcolm 
Hunter, Hugh Paterson 
Huntley, Andrew John Mack 
Hurst, Alan John 

Hustwit, Peter John 


Imms, Brian Arthur 
Inglis, Vivian Malcolm 
Irving, Ronald Hunter 
Ivens, Kenneth John 


Jackson, Allen 

Jenkins, Colin Trevor 

Jenkins, George Glyn 

Jenkins, Richard Charles 

Jennings, Mrs. Mavis Mary 

Jex, Derek Harold 

Jeyes, Anthony Philadelphus 
Johnson, Frederick Geoffrey 
Johnson, Lancelot Henry 

Johnson, Tony Albert 

Johnstone, Alan Davidson 
Johnstone, Kenneth George Edward 
Jonas, Christopher Anthony Carter 
Jonas, Richard Francis Carter 
Jones, Alan Reginald Walter 
Jones, Terence John Bayston 
Joseland, Paul Hird 

Judge, Terence William John 


Kassapis, George Andrea 
Keeler, Ivor Max 

Kelley, David George 
Kelley, David Philip 
Kelley, John Graham 
Kettlewell, John Charles 
Kindell, John Mead 
King-Cline, Anthony Lawrence 
Kinney, Laurence Worthy 
Kirby, Michael 

Kitson, Brian David 

Kitt, Maurice 

Knight, Roger Forfeitt 
Knights, Derek 

Kurland, Ivan 

Kyle, Joseph 


Lague, Martin Victor 
Lambert, Eric John 
Lammie, James Logan 
Lane, Arthur William 
Lane, Michael Stuart 

Lau Fook Sing 

Laurie, Thomas 

Lavis, Roger Ernest Neville 
Lawrence, Maurice Rupert 
Lawrie, Wallace Ogg 

Leal, James 

Lee, Derek 


Legge, John Antony 

Leigh, John 

Leith, Donroy 

Leslie, Norman Jon 

Lester, Miss Daphne Joyce 
Levene, David 

Lewis, David Conway 

Lewis, David John 

Lewis, Henry Kenneth Bowen 
Lewis, John Henry 

Liddell, Ronald Fyffe Howie 
Lindsay, James 

Lindsay, John McCrirrick Young 
Lines, Derek Edward 

Little, Keith Graham 
Livingstone, Frank 
Livingstone, Gordon Sutherland 
Logan, Thomas 

Lomas, Peter 

Lowry, William Edwin 

Lund, Neville Watt 

Lusher, Peter Graham 

Lynn, Joseph Peter 


McCallum, Ronald Neil 

McClymont, Ian Alexander 

Macdonald, Kenneth Macleod 

Macfarlane, Neil Gerard 

Machin, Ian James 

Mackay, John Douglas 

McKenna, James Patrick Stephen 

McLean, Jack 

McLean, John Alexander William 

Maclean, Lauchlan Douglas 

McLellan, John Peter Murie 

MeMillan, Richard John 

McNaught, Archibald Wilkie 

McNish, Allan Carlyle 

Malcolm, James 

Manders, Alan John 

Mankad, Jayvantray Rangildas 

Manley, Francis David 

Manzie, Philip 

Marber, Paul Brian 

Martin, David 

Martin, John Lionel 

Matthews, Neville Peter 

Mead, Richard Nowell 

Mears, Alan Clarence 

Meechie, David Crichton 

Melling, Raymond 

Middlemast, John 

Middleton, Christopher 

Midwood, Alan Reginald 

Milburn, Kenneth John 

Miles, Bernard Nicholas 

Millar, Frederick George 

Millar, John Barr 

Milton, William Haywood 

Mitchell, Christopher Martin 

Mitchell, George Dykes 

Mitchell, John Christopher 

Mitchell, Peter Robin 

Mockridge, Walter John 

Momberg, Jacob Frederick 

Monier-Williams, John 

Monk, Douglas Charles 

Montgommery, George Gould 

Shannon 

Moore, John 

Morgan, John Francis William 

Morgan, Ifor Edward Pithie 

Morley, Jack 

Morrice, Alexander Richard 
McKenzie 

Morris-Roberts, Idris 

Muir, Ian Davidson 

Murdoch, Samuel Hamilton 

Murray, David Ian 

Mylet, Oswald Sinclair 


Nadarajah, Manickam 
Neale, Brian Oliver 


Neasham, Colin Corbett 
Needham, Brian 
Nicholls, Arthur 
Nicholls, Stephen Horton 
Norman, David Oliver 
Nunn, Geoffrey Robert 


Oakley, Raymond George 
Oddy, Ian Vaughan 

Odell, Derek 

Osborne, Peter Sidney Owen 
O'Sullivan, Edward Michael 
O'Sullivan, John Denis 
Oulton, Michael Frank 
Owen, Kenneth Nathan 


Page, William Hastings 
Pansegrouw, Pieter Johannes 
Parker, Colin Gurth 

Parker, Dennis Edward 
Parker, Desmond Clifford 
Partridge, Kenneth Gordon 
Paterson, John Malcolm 
Paul, Graeme Watson 
Payne, Colin Leslie 

Payne, Norman John 
Peachey, Bryan James 
Peacock, George Edward Oliver 
Peacock, Michael Swift 
Peake, Derik Bloor 

Pearce, Douglas John 
Penny, Roger Graham 
Pepper, David Hubert Geoffrey John 
Peters, Ewan" 

Peters, Graham Stuart 
Phillips, Gordon David 
Picton, Donald Charles 
Pinge, Yeshwant Madhusudan 
Pippen, William Robert 
Pitkin, John Walter 

Plumbe, Philip Graham 
Plummer, Bernard Francis 
Porter, Brian Laurence 
Povolny, John Daniel 
Powell, John Basil 

Powrie, Alan 

Preece, Robert Frank 

Press, Roger William 

Price, Gerald Andrew 
Pringle, Kenneth Rodney 
Pritchard, Christopher Paul 
Pritchard, Roy Edward 
Pullen, Graham Wilton 
Purkiss, Samuel Rex 

Pyle, David James 


Raby, Alister Denny 

Rahill, David 

Rainbird, Douglas Leonard 
Ramsay, John David Ogilvie 
Randell, Francis David John 
Ranson, Alfred Ernest 

Ratcliff, David Alan Napier 
Rathbone, Jonathan Antony Paul 
Rattray, Lucien Melbourne 
Rawes, Norman Francis 
Reakes, Sidney Gordon 

Reay, Donald 

Reed, Geoffrey 

Reeve, Graham Walter 

Relf, David Herbert 

Rew, Peter Trevor 

Reynolds, Gerald Jeremiah 
Richardson, John Brian 
Richardson, John Clifford 
Ridge, Charles Walter 

Ridgwell, John Richard Maurice 
Ritchie, David William 

Roberts, Michael Hugh 
Roberts, Patrick Jalian Mottram 
Robertson, James Douglas Moir 
Robinson, Robert Walter 
Robson, Harry 
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Rodger, John 

Roe, Eric 

Rogers, Peter David William 
Romagnoli, Dario 

Rose, Michael Philip 
Rosindell, Frederick Sidney 
Ross, Ian Malcolm 

Roy, Tapesh Chandra 
Royce, Joseph Robert 
Rule, William George 
Rumford, Christopher Neil 
Rushbrook, Norman 
Rushton, Brian Arthur 
Ryan, Maurice Patrick 
Ryan, Terence Michael 
Ryde, Philip Edwin 


Salmon, Peter 

Sampson, Richard John 
Samson, William Maxwell 
Saunders, David Christopher 
Savy, Yvon Louis Edouard 
Scoon, John Gilmour 

Scott, Alan John 

Scott, Robert Wilson 

Scott, William Hood 

Sear, Colin Frank 

Selkirk, Alexander 

Senior, Geoffrey Rawson 
Sewell, Graham 

Shah, Bipinchandra Chimanlal 
Shanson, Brian 

Shaw, John David 

Shaw, Robert Samual Whittaker 
Sheppard, Frank John 
Shoesmith, Frank James 
Short, Nigel Greswolde 
Shove, Michael Paul 
Siddall, Alan 

Sketchley, William Adrian 
Skinner, Thomas Keith 
Slater, Ralph 

Sloan, John 

Slocombe, John Kingsley 
Slorach, Eric James 

Sly, Alan Joseph Townson 
Small, Lawrence Gordon 
Smith, Alan Rees Gough 
Smith, Donald Keith 

Smith, James Raymond 
Smith, Robert Anthony 
Smy, Andrew Francis 
Snape, Kenneth 

Snow, Anthony Charles 
Sorrell, David Thomas 
Spalding, Christopher John Castell 
Spawton, Malcolm John 
Spencer, Frank William 
Spurrell, Andrew Julian Stuart 
Stacey, Edmund Alexander 
Stakes, David Malcolm 
Steer, Graeme John 

Stevens, Peter David 
Stevenson, John Camlin 
Stewart, Peter Graham 
Stoker, Robert 

Stokes, Peter 

Stokoe, William Lewis 
Straker, William Anthony 
Stuart-Smith, Joseph Merriam 
Sturt, Maurice Edwin Henry 
Suckling, Raymond Gordon 
Sudway, Terence Law 
Swain, Bernard David 
Swann, Raymond Alan 
Sweeney, Hugh 

Swire, Reginald 

Symonds, Peter Geoffrey 
Syson, Harold 


Tait, Andrew Anderson 
Tait, Gordon John 
Tarring, John Charles 
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Tatler, Rodney 

Tawn, William James 
Taylor, Anthony 

Taylor, Anthony David 
Taylor, Christopher Brian 
Taylor, John David 
Taylor, Richard Thomas 
Terry, Philip John 
Thomson, George Aitken 
Thorp, Peter John 
Thorpe, Graham Marshall 
Thurgood, Raymond Hubert Oliver 
To Wing Yiu 

Todd, Thomas John 
Tollerfield, Gary Frank 
Tomlinson, Frederick David 
Tong, James Norman 
Toogood, Brian Stanley 
Trench, William 

Trepess, Bezley 

Tuckey, Ian Robert 


Tully, Robert 

Turland, William Frederick 
Turner, Alan Edward 
Tweddle, John Storrie 
Upsall, Terence John 
Vail, John Richard 
Vallis, Eric Arthur 
Vaughan, Colin Richard 
Ventris, Norman Henry 
Vickery, David John 
Vickery, John Gray 
Voller, David Henry 


Waite, Barrie Leonard William 
Walker, Colin 

Walker, Colin Edward 
Walker, Ellis Marvin 

Walker, William Norman 
Wallace, David 

Walters, Leo Francis 

Ward, Anthony John 
Wareham, John Ernest 


Wassell, Graham 

Waters, Roger Norman 
Watkins, Richard Edward 
Watson, Brian Philip 
Webber, Thomas Philip Mayne 
Webster, James McKay 
Wells, Peter 

West, Michael John 
Westacott, John Bentley 
Wetherall, John Charles 
Whetter, William Michael 
Whitaker, Geoffrey 
Whitaker, Michael Harry 
White, Barry Douglas 
Whitefield, James William 
Whiteman, David 
Whitmey, Jonathan 
Whittington, Roger Harold 
Wilcocks, Peter William 
Wiles, Clifford Frederick 
Wilkins, Clifford Brian 
Williams, Christopher Benjamin 
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THE CHARTERED SURVEYOR 


Williams, Ivor Cyril 
Williams-Jared, Bryan 
Williamson, John 

Willis, Christopher James 
Willis, Michael John Ramsay 
Wilson, James William Henderson 
Wingfield, John Sydney 
Wood, Richard Andrew 
Woodcock, Colin 

Woods, David James 

Wyer, Edward Martin 
Wyeth, James Sewell 

Wylie, Hugh Gilmour 


Yates, Anthony 

Yates, Brian Michael 
Yates, James 

Young, Allan 

Young, David Hill 

Young, Gordon Alexander 
Young, Jack Albert 
Young, James Howatson 


GOLF 


Autumn Meeting 


The Autumn Meeting of the Chartered Surveyors Golfing Society 
was held at Worplesdon Golf Club on Wednesday, 13 September 
1961. 44 members were present. 





The leading returns were as follows :— 


Morning Round 
Singles Bogey Competition (Stapleford) 


Points Points 
Senior Section Scored Senior Section Scored 
G. J. Knotts (ist Serior).. oon, OI G. Barr re 
R. W. Gleed (2nd Senior) io ae F. N. Waller 31 
W. G. Edwards... co) ee A. J. Young 31 
E. A. Symmons... eas ee Oe P. W. Grafton 30 
R.H. Baucher_.... ass ae | W. H. Hutton 30 
J. R. Baxter oe sith sii H. W. Bailey 29 
D. Justham : ab << ae E. N. Harris 29 
D. F. Harding aos sss soll D. R. Lang we 29 
D. F. Pugh - kate | O. S. Chesterton ... 28 
J. A. Edwards ape — a K. Way eee sn 26 
W. E. Philp oes ous oe H. A. C. Edwards.. 24 

Points Points 
Junior Section Scored Junior Section Scored 
P. G. Lee (ist Junior) .: Every 28 
D. S. Nixon ane vnswnccarl ay Dp W. R. Preston 28 
A. Rubens .. . ae L. W. Chopping 26 
G. R. Judd.. ies se — G. B. Paver 26 
W. E. A. Bull ee See >» a C. J. Eatough 23 
L. J. Newton és tes weep J. W. Long 23 
P. Andrews “ ee 28 G. G. Owen 23 


Afternoon Round 
Greensome Bogey Competition (Stapleford) 


Points 


Scored 

R,. W. Gleed und Way (Ist Pair) ae nee tes 

J. R. Baxter and D. Justhan: ae : a 
W. E. Philp and E. A. Symmons { (2nd Pair—tie) \ — 
G. J. Knotts and J. W. Long a a ze aS 
D. R. Lang and P. W. Grafton 35 
G. W. Peek and K. Rush __... 35 
H. W. Bailey and A. J. Young 34 
J. W. G. Barr and W. E. A. Bull 34 
W. H. Hutten and W. G. Edwards .. 34 
E. N. Harris and C. J. Eatough 33 
R Parry and H. A. C. Edwards 32 
P. Andrews and D. F. Pugh . it 31 
R. H. Baucher and J. A. Bonnets bs 31 
G.R Judd and P.G. Lee . o 31 
G. G. Owen and F. N. Waller 31 
D. F. Harding and G. B. Paver 30 
L. J. Newton and D. S. Nixon 29 
W. R. Preston and B. Briant... 28 
A. Rubens ani J. C. Hawkes 28 


J. A. Hamlyn and L. W. Chopping : 


The prizes for the morning round were presented by Mr. W. H. 


Hutton and the afternoon round by Mr. 


W.E. A. Bull. 


The Theobald Cup was won by Mr, G. J. Knotts, 
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CHARTERED SURVEYORS SPORTS CLUB 


The second Executive Committee Meeting of the Sports Club was 
held at the Institution on 30 October and the President of the 
institution very kindly took the Chair. Other Committee Members 
present were Messrs. Ritchie, Goater, Gray, Norman, Saxby, 
Biscoe, Robinson, Meekins, Fletcher, Savill and Strathon (R.N.). 

The question of a different Club motif was discussed at length 
and referred to the Institution for approval. The amendment of 
certain rules are to be discussed at the next Annual General Meeting. 
Reports were received from the Secretaries of Sections, and the 
general picture is that in a year or so each Section should be thriving, 
though more support is required from members of the Institution. 
The number of paid up members to the date of the meeting was 120. 

The meeting closed with a hearty vote of thanks to the President 
for taking the Chair. 


HOCKEY 


Chartered Surveyors 4 : Law Society 1 
Played at Surbiton, Wednesday 1 November 1961 


The game was played on a good pitch and was well umpired. 
Unfortunately the Law Society were handicapped by the late 
arrival of one player and during this time the surveyors scored twice. 
More important, they used this period to mould themselves into a 
team and it was this cohesion which prevented the Law Society 
from ever really settling down. With the ground inclined to be 
mone & number of pushed passes were intercepted. Moral: hit 
the ball! 

The Law Society brought themselves back into the game with a 
goal out of a melee in the circle. The surveyors, however, put the 
matter beyond dispute with a goal culminating from a good move- 
ment down the right. 

Crane and Green both had a good game, the latter having some 
fine runs down the wing. An encouraging start to the season ; 
a most pleasant evening followed. 

Goal scorers : Crane (2), Purvis and Masterton. 
Chartered Surveyors: Allen; Deans, Hazell; Cotterell, Kirby, 
Saxby; Green, Brown, Purvis, Crane, Masterton. 

The next game, against the Chartered Accountants, will be 

played at Rickmansworth on Wednesday, 13 December 1961. 


ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 


Wednesday, 25 October will be recalled as the day when a 
soccer team wearing red shirts and blue shorts found themselves 
two goals down in the first quarter of an hour of play and were 
unable to recover from that position. The venue... ? 
Wembley It is true that on that day these things befell Portugal 
when playing England but on the same day, the Chartered Surveyors 
suffered the same fate against the College of Estate Management 
at Hinchley Wood. In the latter game however, each side scored 
in the second half and the final score was 3-1 in favour of the 
College. The surveyors goal was scored by T. M. Newton. 
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AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 





A New Basis for the Valuation of Land 


BY P. W. TRUMPER, FLAs (F) 


Mr. Trumper gave the Royal Agricultural College Bledisloe Memorial Lecture this year 
and the following is a transcript of what he said. 


INTRODUCTION 


I am greatly honoured to be asked to deliver this lecture, 
although I must say that I don’t feel capable of lecturing to 
anyone about anything, having had no training to do so. In 
addition to this disability I am handicapped by the feeling 
that I have neither the experience nor the knowledge to do 
justice to the task : and also it would be much easier if I 
were addressing a strange audience rather than one which 
contains many friends. ‘‘ A prophet is not without honour 
save in his own country and in his own house.” It seems 
only a few years since I was sitting here being lectured to and 
indulging in the pastimes which are the privilege of those 
who have to endure lectures, such as manufacturing paper 
darts, and setting fire to the trousers of the man in front. 
This is all much more difficult and, I fear, much less amusing 
for you. 

I must congratulate you on your tactics of invitation. 
Your Secretary’s letter arrived on the day before I went on 
holiday in February, at the end of a year’s work and at one’s 
lowest moment of resistance. I accepted your kind invitation 
the same day and it was only when sanity began slowly to 
return, two weeks later, and the sun was shining on the 
mountains of Switzerland that the full meaning of the 
situation dawned on me. 

As soon as I was back at work I read the title again and 
telephoned your Secretary to ask him if it really meant what 
it implied—that I was to invent a new basis of valuation. 
He said yes. And I then began to do some furious thinking. 
New methods perhaps. New approach. But new basis ? 
I began to doubt whether it was possible to invent a new 
basis. I am still not at all sure that it is. 

Valuation, after all, is defined in the dictionary as “* worth 
or price as determined by deliberate estimation.” It is 
hardly possible to change the basis of that. You simply use 





your experience to make an imtelligent guess at what the 
property will fetch in the market, like deliberately estimating 
the height of a tree or the weight of a cake. There are of 
course more difficult things to value. One of the staff in my 
firm nearly a hundred years ago once described surveyors as 
“* gentlemen whose versatility is such that they will undertake 
at a moment’s notice to assess the value of anything in the 
heaven above, the earth beneath, or the waters under the 
earth—from the right of a man to enjoy the beneficient rays 
of the sun and the invigorating effects of the four winds to 
the chances of the chastity of a copyholder’s widow or the 
philoprogenitiveness of a Whitstable Oyster.” Surveyors 
are indeed resourceful people: and in so far as they value 
land in these days they have to be. 

Eight acres and an unmodernised cottage were sold the 
other day for £8,000, with no planning permission for any- 
thing other than farming. Last year an estate valued by more 
than one competent surveyor at £140,000 fetched over 
£200,000 at auction. A small property recently changed 
hands by private treaty for half as much again as my own 
valuation. You will all know of many other examples. 
And it is perhaps this rise, seemingly beyond reason, in the 
price of land which more than anything else led you to 
question whether valuers could not invent some new formula 
to keep pace with the times. 

This is a very real problem which faces the surveying 
profession. So often one finds oneself saying to a client— 
** the value of this property is £x : but if two people want it, 
it may change hands at £2x. Can we not do better than this? 
Are we perhaps working on an out-of-date formula? Should 
we think in terms of looking for a new basis for the valuation 
of land? 

You can see already that we are going to have to consider, 
at some point in our deliberations, the difference between 
“worth ”’ or “ intrinsic value ” and “ price ” or what a thing 
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fetches in the market. A cynic, you will remember, is “a 
man who knows the price of everything and the value of 
nothing.” This label might justifiably be applied to the 
commercial property dealers who are experts in estimating 
what an estate will fetch in the market, but who have no need 
to care what it is “* worth.” 

The professional valuer is a different person. He must 
advise his client on both worth and price and he will care 
greatly about the reasons for any difference there may be 
between the two figures. 

We shall return later to this problem of worth and price 
and an ability to make an accurate assessment of the 
difference between them. 

The ironical thing is that as we surveyors become less 
effective, less accurate in our valuations, our clients require 
a higher standard of work from us. This I think is because 
of the enormous growth of knowledge in the last 20 or 
30 years. Time was when one’s clients would treat one’s 
opinion with the reverence which a patient might accord to 
a consultant physician. But times have changed: every 
man is his own valuer and feels that he is quite capable of 
debating on equal terms with the professional the value of 
his house or of anything else for that matter. 

Country landowners, who used to listen with bated breath 
when their agent said that the rental value of the home 
pasture was 24s. 6d. per acre, now go on a week’s course 
once a year, do a rental exercise on a farm on one afternoon, 
and reckon for the rest of the year that they can at least 
keep their end up with anyone in discussing rental values. 

Farmers who 50 years ago knew little of the mysteries of 
valuation now know as much as most valuers, or at any rate 
can debate and discuss values on equal terms with their 
valuer. 

No one would deny that this growth in knowledge is 
anything but good : at its best it leads to a sharpening of wits, 
a raising of standards. The professional man must be one 
jump ahead if he is to continue to earn his client’s respect— 
and more important than this—to render useful service. 

And so the professional man too has to increase the scope 
and depth of his knowledge. When the examinations of 
the RICS were started in 1881 there were 10 examination 
papers. Now, 80 years later, after a special Committee has 
made a prolonged study of the whole examination system 
with a view to cutting examinations to the minimum, there 
are 219 examination papers set each year. It is true that the 
profession has grown in numbers and breadth. But there is 
no practical thing which the modern surveyor has to know, 
which his ancestors could not also have dealt with, and their 
difficulties of transport and communication were far greater 
than ours. 

It is our legislators who have made life complicated for 
everyone. After the great fire of 1666 Parliament passed an 
Act for the Rebuilding of London : it went into considerable 
detail but it was able to say all it had to say in 47 sections of 
clear lucid language. After the last war it was necessary to 
have seven Acts with several hundred sections of gibberish 
which is a disgrace to the English Language. Not that any 
surveyor should complain about this since as everyone knows, 
it is the surveyor who is really capable of expounding the law 
(and thereby scratching a living) and the solicitor who is 
usually the real expert on valuation. 

Anyhow, the surveying profession tries to keep pace with 
the complexity of modern life and with the growth in general 
knowledge. 

There is another factor which tends to require a higher 
professional standard : this is the social factor, the develop- 
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ment of our democratic society in a period of affluence. In 
place of a society where status was given by birth, we are 
developing a society where work and merit (and to a lesser 
extent money) are the things that count. The fee-paying 
public is beginning to discriminate between the professional 
man who is terribly ‘“‘ U ” and the professional man who is 
really able. These two qualities are not always to be found 
in the same person. 

These two things, the growth of knowledge and the develop- 
ment, the growing-up, of society have begun to require a 
higher standard from the professions. 

What we have to consider is whether the surveying 
profession can meet the challenge and if so, how. 

At this point I should warn you that I cannot give you 
a learned dissertation on the economic theory of value. If 
you wanted that, you should have invited a different sort 
of speaker. 

I can only talk to you about the practical aspects of 
valuation in this country under present legislation. I aim 
therefore to keep my own feet on the ground and yours too. 


THE NATURE AND PURPOSE OF VALUATION 


With these introductory remarks let us look first at the 
nature and purpose of valuation : what it is, and what it is 
for. 

A thing may have different values for different purposes. 
If you are buying it, it is worth so much to you. If you are 
selling it, and no one will agree to buy it, its value to you at 
that moment is nothing. If you are stocktaking, you will 
perhaps put a conservative figure on it. If you are insuring 
it you are thinking of replacement value, which may not be 
at all the same thing as its cost. For estate duty the answer 
may be different again. 

It is not clear from the title of this lecture whether you 
expected me to invent a new basis of valuation for each of 
these purposes, or whether the same new basis would cover 
them all. Perhaps we should leave that interesting point 
until we have decided whether there can be any new basis 
at all. 

Let us look next at what valuation is. Or perhaps better 
still, at what it is not. It is not a scientific calculation based 
on certainties. If it were there would be no need to go to 
a professional man when you wanted a valuation. It is not 
even based on simple mathematics. How often do 
I remember in my pupil days following my principal round 
a farm, entering in the book at his dictation for each field 
25s. or 35s. per acre : adding these figures at the end of the 
day : producing a result of £275 for the rent of the farm : 
and being told—* but that is nonsense, the answer must be 
£350.” So something more than mathematics is involved. 
Valuation is an opinion based on experience, an art, not 
a science. What sort of valuer should you look for, to do 
your valuation? It must, I think, be someone who is 
a truly independent professional, a specialist in that art. 

One of the consequences of a highly developed, democratic 
society, is a trend towards specialisation. Whereas in the 
19th century versatility was the thing, in the 20th century we 
strive to know more and more about less and less (as someone 
has pointed out, the logical conclusion of this train of thought 
is that we shall end by knowing everything about nothing). 
Surveyors are no exception to this rule : John Clutton, the 
founder of my firm and the first President of the RICS, was 
equally at home valuing bits of London or farms in Surrey. 
To-day it is not so. The tendency is for small firms of 
surveyors to become bigger or to merge with other firms. 
Resident land agents are a rarity : one-man businesses have 
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almost ceased to exist. The big firm has its disadvantages : 
but it does enable a partner to specialise in one aspect of his 
profession and so to become an expert in it. The other 
partners, specialists themselves in different spheres, have a 
useful function in keeping him sane and giving him a balanced 
outlook. This is happening in the legal world too, and in 
other professions. The client who knows the firm will say 
‘“*T want this problem dealt with by so and so.” The client 
who does not know the firm will say “‘ I have a problem in 
valuation, who is your expert in this? ” 

In the past the professions themselves were more inte- 
grated. The church and the law : the barber-surgeons, and 
in Scotland still, the lawyer-land agent : in many parts of 
the country the tenant-right valuer still sells cattle in the 
market, buys and sells property, and also makes valuations. 
But the inevitable tendency is towards individual specialisa- 
tion, even if the big firm of the future will contain specialists 
in many aspects of the profession. One thing, in passing, 
I do wish to warn against : that is the practice, quite common 
in some parts of the country, of two partners in one firm 
acting on opposite sides. This seems to me to be quite 
wrong, and something which public opinion should suppress. 

This leads to the contentious question as to whether it is 
right for a surveyor to be both professional and commercial. 
If he is in the commercial world, buying and selling proper- 
ties, he must advertise in order to attract vendors and 
purchasers (though I question whether he should use his 
clients’ money to advertise himself in quite such large type) : 
but advertisement is anathema to the professional. If he is 
too professional he may lose touch with the realities of the 
commercial world. 

A surveyor engaged almost entirely in commerce may be 
incapable of giving an unbiased opinion on value. His 
livelihood comes from trading : what matters to him is the 
transaction, the buying, selling or leasing. The professional 
man’s attitude is quite different. He makes his reputation 
by giving an honest unbiased opinion even though it may 
lead to no business being done. The surgeon will not take 
out your appendix simply because he wants to earn a living. 
Still less will the good parson do anything to ease your 
conscience unless he believes it to be right, even though he 
might profit thereby. 

But to come back to our specialist in valuation ; he must 
I think bear the marks of a professional He has a vocation 
for his work : he enjoys it. He must be an expert, and he 
cannot do a job other than thoroughly. He renders a service 
available to everyone, of whatever creed, colour, character 
or class : he is prepared always to do more than he is paid 
for, to expend more effort than is legally necessary, “‘ to give 
and not to count the cost.”” Above all he must be able to 
speak from a position of independence, he must have a high 
standard of integrity and be a devoted searcher after truth. 
Although he must be paid in order to live, and paid a fair fee 
for the responsibility which he undertakes, this is not his 
first consideration. He puts his clients’ interest first, and 
only when the job is done considers his own. 

You may think that we are becoming airborne and entering 
a world of fantasy. Perhaps you have never met a valuer 
who lives up to these ideals. In the past, it really didn’t 
matter so much. Land values, building values, tenant-right 
values were on the whole low, even in terms of the higher 
value of money in those days. You could buy quite a good 
farm for £20 an acre in 1939, and build a cottage for £1,000. 
Because values were low, valuation was less important and 
valuers had a lower professional status. The man who sold 
your cows could at the same time put a value on your land; 
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in the same way that the man who trimmed your beard could 
also amputate your leg. In the future, land values will be 
so important that specialist professional knowledge will be 
required : professional in the best sense—impartial, expert, 
influenced by no consideration other than truth. That is 
why, when you ring up a reputable surveyor and say “I only 
want a rough valuation, can you do it cheaply for me,”’ the 
answer should be—‘“ If you want a rough valuation, do it 
yourself.”” The whole point of employing an expert is that 
he should be thorough. And he cannot, if he is true to his 
calling, be anything less than thorough. 

But although a valuer’s work may be specialised, difficult 
and complicated, there should be no mystery about it. 
Tenant-right valuers have sometimes tended to wrap their 
activities in a mist of mystery. Arbitrators perhaps more so. 
This is unfortunate, since the layman may understandably 
draw the conclusion that the mystery is simply there to make 
haphazard witchcraft look like scientific medicine. Twenty 
years ago no one questioned this. In the future, clients will 
expect their valuers to explain their conclusions in plain 
English. Clear language can only come from clear thought, 
and this in turn can only derive from a_ professional 
application to the problem. 

We are back for a moment at the point from which we 
started : the client of the future will require an accurate 
professional valuation, and is entitled to receive it set out in 
a lucid form which he can understand. 

The valuer of the future must be a truly professional man, 
trained and educated according to the best traditions of the 
surveying profession. 


THE MARKET IN LAND 


For some years now, the demand for land has exceeded 
the supply. Those who can afford it want to buy land for 
investment, for farming, for the taxation advantages it offers, 
for sporting, or for sentimental reasons. Those who cannot 
afford to buy want to rent. 

In the rental field, a pattern is fast establishing itself. The 
big crowds of applicants (we once had 150 for one farm) have 
gone, at any rate for the time being and we are settling down 
to a steady 20-30 for each farm, perhaps more for the smaller 
farms. The frivolous applicant has disappeared altogether, 
and we are left with a hard core of genuine applicants, Even 
so I am surprised that the list is not longer, especially when 
one has a really good farm to let. 

The general standard of applicant and application is 
improving enormously. It is now quite common to find that 
all the short list have prepared a model budget for the farm 
on one sheet of paper, and are prepared with their reasons 
why they tendered the rent they did. All this is sufficient 
proof that the tendering system has played a useful part in 
establishing market value. It can now be used rather less, 
thus allowing a certain amount of selection of tenants at 
random from other sources: but it must I think continue to 
be used a certain amount in order to establish a free market 
value. 

There is as yet nothing to suggest any variation in the 
average length of tenancy of 25 years. So we can look 
forward, in that half of the country which is farmed on the 
landlord-tenant system, to a regular 4 per cent turnover of 
farms each year, to an established pattern of market value 
and to an increasingly efficient type of tenant. 

The reason for this is that in order to become a tenant he 
must pass a selection test in competition with other applicants. 
The time is in sight when progressive landlords with good 
farms will only be interested in tenants who have farming 
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degrees or diplomas. Further, it will become normal 
practice for a tenant to retire at 65 or thereabouts, rather 
than to continue until he is too old to farm properly. 

The new basis of market rental value for farms is now 
virtually established. Gone are the bad old days when the 
valuer entered each field, simulated the seriousness of a 
professional magician, retired to a corner where he could not 
be overlooked, and wrote in code (which his opponent 
probably knew anyway) 32s. 6d. in his little book. I often 
asked my elders and betters in those days how they arrived 
at such a figure. The only answer I could get was that it 
was a matter of experience, a gift of clairvoyance which one 
would receive at the end of one’s training. But whether the 
figure represented what a good tenant could afford, or what 
the present tenant could afford, or what it was fair for the 
landlerd to have—was never very clear. 

Section 2 of the 1958 Act has changed all that, with these 
magic words :—‘‘ for the purpose of this sub-section the 
rent properly payable in respect of a holding shall be the 
rent at which . . . the holding might reasonably be expected 
to be let in the open market by a willing landlord to a willing 
tenant, there being disregarded . . . any effect on rent of 
the fact that the tenant who is a party to the arbitration is 
in occupation of the holding.” 

Listen for a minute to Mr. R. E. Megarry’s brilliant address 
to arbitrators on this subject : he might well have been 
addressing all rental valuers :—‘* That formula has a number 
of very important phrases in it. The first on which I would 
comment consists of the words ‘ might reasonably be expected 
to be let in the open market.’ It is important to note the 
way in which that is phrased. It does not say ‘ might be 
expected to be let reasonably.’ It does not say anything 
about the rent being reasonable. It is the reasonable 
expectation, not the expectation of the reasonable rent. In 
other words, you must no longer exercise any moral judgment 
as to whether or not the rent is reasonable ; you have to be 
reasonable in your expectations and consider what as a 
reasonable man exercising a reasonable expectation, you 
would expect the property to fetch on the market. If it is 
likely to fetch on the open market more than you personally 
think that it is worth, that does not matter. Under this new 
formula, you have to assess the rent at what the holding 
would let at on the market, and ‘ reasonable ’ comes in only 
in regard to the kind of thoughts or expectations that you 
have. You must disregard fantastic possibilities and dis- 
regard any wildly improbable state of affairs, something 
which would happen only if people lost their reason ; but 
any reasonable probabilities must be borne in mind. If you 
think that the market rent is going to be higher or lower than 
you would personally be prepared to pay, that does not 
matter. True, the words ‘ properly payable’ remain in the 
sub-section ; but they have been defined in terms which 
require you to ignore what you consider proper or reasonable, 
and instead to ascertain the rent obtainable on the open 
market. The formula has now been transformed and the 
new basis is one of market values.” 

In order to value a farm for rent then, you need some 
experience of the ‘“‘ open market.’’ That in itself makes the 
rental valuer rather a specialist, because there are not many 
people in the country who let a great many farms each year. 

In fact what “ the market” is at present doing is to allot 
to the landlord as rent somewhere between a quarter and 
a half of the estimated profit after allowing for all other out- 
goings. Whether that proportion will rise or fall in the 
future will depend upon the number of prospective tenants 
and the profitability of farming, given a certain type of land 
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and a certain standard of fixed equipment. It is here that 
the impact of the common market will first be felt. The 
specialist valuer who is letting farms regularly, interviewing 
short list applicants, examining the reasons for their tenders, 
will be in the best position to sense any impending change 
in the present relatively stable position. 

So much for what is happening in the landlord and tenant 
half of the country. Before we leave it let us take a last 
look back at it because it may be some time before we have 
our feet on firm ground again. 

Valuation for rent means that the valuer puts himself in the 
position of a rational prospective tenant who works out the 
profitability of a farm, assesses the amount of demand for it, 
and decides what proportion of the estimated profit he must 
offer to the landlord in order to be considered for the tenancy. 

But this is in a sense a digression from our consideration 
of capital or freehold values where things are much more 
uncertain and where it seems that no rational rules apply. 
It is certain that there is a tremendous demand for land. 
Auction sales are crowded : record prices are exceeded each 
week. There is no selection test here: all that is required 
is that the purchaser should have enough money to complete 
the purchase. 

The financial return from the ownership of land is low. 
Figures for 500 farms let to tenants over the last 20 years 
show a yield of 21-3 per cent after allowing for a sinking 
fund for improvements. I doubt whether in the next 
20 years it will be much more, although there is every sign 
that capital value will continue to grow. Recent studies 
have shown that the capital value of land let has increased 
more than that of equities since 1939. Owner-occupiers 
should of course charge themselves a rent, and must realise 
that they too are only getting, in their capacity as owners, 
24-3 per cent on their capital. And still the price of land 
rises. | Whether there is talk of the common market, or the 
international situation, or an economic crisis at home, the 
price of land sold at auction or privately seems to receive 
no check. 

The same is true of land which has the benefit of planning 
permission for building or other development. Ten years 
ago £1,000 an acre seemed a lot of money: now people 
cheerfully pay five times that amount in order to be able to 
build a house where they want. In the middle of the City 
of London you may buy land for £100 per square foot. 

It is a sobering thought that such values rest largely on the 
advice of a planning officer who ought for this task to be 
endowed with immense wisdom and a divine sense of justice. 
It is a criticism of the system rather than of the planners to 
say that they rarely have these qualities or anything approach- 
ing them. Indeed they can often be charitably described 
like district valuers as nice men gone wrong. 

This brief survey of the market in land is a matter of fact. 
Before considering how the valuer can cope with the situation 
it may be helpful to speculate on some of the reasons why 
people buy land. 


SOME REASONS FOR HIGH LAND PRICES 


Text books on valuation teach that capital value can always 
be directly related to annual value. Or to put it the other 
way round, you work out a gross annual value, deduct the 
cost of maintenance, management, insurance and other 
outgoings, and thus obtain a nett annual value. This you 
multiply by a figure of “ years purchase’’ to obtain the 
capital value : such a sum presents no great difficulty so long 
as you know what figure to multiply by ; and this is chosen 
to take into account the degree of risk or stability in the 
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investment. That is how valuers still work. But the method 
must be wrong if it produces, as it frequently does, a capital 
value which bears no resemblance to the price at which the 
property changes hands. 

Purchasers obviously don’t think that way. 

They may, in the first instance, go through some such 
mental processes as I have described, so as to work out 
what return they would obtain if they paid a certain price. 
But they quickly forget such mundane considerations and 
go on to work out what they can afford to give. This will 
depend on their whole financial position and may bear no 
relation at all to what we have in the past looked upon as the 
*‘ worth ’”’ of the investment. Another factor is present in 
most property transactions. The number of purchases made 
for purely speculative purposes is, I think, small. In the 
great majority of cases the purchaser wants the property for 
his own use or that of his family. 

A man sees a property which is for sale and says “ this is 
just what I want’’—to live in, or for my son to farm, or 
whatever it is. Such moments may occur once in a life- 
time : seldom more than two or three times. In a world full 
of international tension and social upheaval, anything may 
happen to money. But land is at least tangible and visible 
and permanent. And when there is a limited supply of it, 
there is bound to be competitive demand. A purchaser 
who is determined to secure a particular piece of land must 
therefore forget what it is “‘ worth’ and consider what he 
can afford to pay for it, and what his competitors are likely 
to be able to afford. 

The same is true of rights in land such as shooting and 
fishing. There is no consideration here of what these might 
be let for or what they are worth as an investment. The 
purchaser thinks only that he wishes to secure them and he 
must have them almost regardless of cost. 

There is also the prestige value of landownership which is 
especially attractive to those who have recently made a 
fortune elsewhere. But the factor which has more influence 
than any other on the price which people pay for land is 
undoubtedly taxation. Certainly all purchasers of land are 
affected both during their lifetime and at their death. ‘‘ What 
between the duties expected of one during one’s lifetime, 
and the duties extracted from one after one’s death,” said 
Lady Bracknell, ‘* land has ceased to be either a profit or 
a pleasure.” 

But to-day the position is sometimes reversed. Land- 
owning can be made profitable because of taxation : and if 
an estate is profitable it is usually a pleasure to own. 

Perhaps the most important concession is the 45 per cent 
reduction in estate duty. This still constitutes a considerable 
inducement to buy land, or in the case of land and securities 
already owned, to see that the next member of the family to 
die holds land wherever possible, rather than money. 

Timber is especially favoured in this respect. It is not 
aggregated with the rest of the estate (although it pays duty 
at the same rate as the principal value of the estate)—and 
duty is not payable until the timber is actually sold. This 
concession might well mean that the principal value is brought 
into a lower category and so pays duty at a lower rate. 

Timber also benefits from the discretion to change from 
Schedule B to Schedule D or vice versa once during each 
occupation. Thus it is possible to establish an area of 
woodland under Schedule D virtually for nothing—or out 
of tax which would otherwise be paid to the Exchequer : 
then to change to Schedule B and sell the timber virtually 
free of tax. If a sawmill exists for converting the timber, so 
much the better. Under a carefully devised scheme the 
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sale of converted timber is without question the best means 
of providing a net income which can be found to-day. The 
provisions of the maintenance claim (section 101 of the 
Income Tax Act 1952) and capital expenditure claim 
(section 314 of the same Act) are too well known to require 
description. 

All these reliefs together are capable in certain cases of 
ensuring that in effect the owner pays no income tax or 
surtax at all—at least for a number of years. Every case is 
different, and then there may be many different assessments 
of the potential of any one estate, depending on the 
circumstances of different owners. 


A New Basis 


The problem, then, is this. What new approach, new 
method, new basis of valuation can the surveyor devise, 
which will take into account these new factors which are 
clearly influencing purchasers of property, but which do not 
form part of any accepted theory of valuation? 

Let us just look back for a minute to the purpose of 
valuation. People may want to know the worth (the 
intrinsic value) and/or the price (in the market) of land for 
purchase, for sale, for mortgage, for insurance, for stock- 
taking, for estate duty, for family settlements, for rent, and 
for other purposes. They therefore instruct a valuer to make 
a valuation. These things happen in real life. If, then, 
a valuer’s job is to know the market, he must have both feet 
on the ground: he must have acquired his skill by wide 
experience, not of hypothetical calculations but actual 
transactions of the buying and selling of land for all sorts of 
people, under all sorts of conditions, in all sorts of places. 
To misquote Goethe, a mathematician is born in seclusion, 
a valuer in the stress of the world. 

It is suggested by some, dreamers perhaps, that there 
should be a new theoretical basis for valuation. Such a 
system might set out to prove that all land was worth £x per 
acre, or that steep land was worth twice flat land, or some 
other sensational result. There are those who say that land 
is worth nothing until capital and labour have been applied 
to it. There are others who think that land ought to be 
worth more or less than it is. All these experts are entitled 
to their opinions : but they can be worth very little unless 
they are related to what happens in practice. 

Perhaps the best of these opinions is the one which contends 
that value should in some way be related to productive 
capacity. On this basis land capable of producing high 
yields of crops and stock would be worth more than land 
which only produced low yields. 

This, as we have seen, is the way in which rental values are 
based, although the other element of competition is equally 
important. But when it comes to capital value, production 
of crops and stock is only a part of the story : other elements 
must be taken into account : amenity, the personal satis- 
faction of ownership, the possibility of development and 
above all the advantages which the property will bring by 
legal manipulation of the taxation laws. To own a piece of 
land is to own very much more than the raw material of 
a farming business. 

So when one talks of the productive capacity of land it is 
an over-simplification of the problem to think only in terms 
of agricultural production. What matters to the investor is 
net cash return or net cash appreciation after taxation over 
a period of years (perhaps also after his death) and many 
other intangible benefits. It is the measurement of all 
these which may give a client an idea of what a property 
might fetch in the market. 
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Any “ new basis ” must take into account existing legisla- 
tion, in particular the provisions concerning taxation. If it 
fails to do that it is entering the realms of economic theory. 
All sorts of things might happen if legislation were changed. 
If, for instance, the present estate duty concessions were 
repealed, there would be fewer potential purchasers for land 
and its market value would probably fall. 

But with legislation as it now is, certain factors influence 
potential purchasers and produce a market value. It is the 
valuer’s job to decipher and interpret these factors so as to 
apply them to other valuations. 

The valuer, then, must first obtain clear instructions as 
to what the purpose of the valuation is. 

Next he must go through the motions of the conventional 
valuation : ascertaining net income, assessing the “ risk,” 
deciding on a suitable years’ purchase, applying any necessary 
correctives to the answer. This, he will tell his client, is the 
value of the property as an investment, its ‘‘ worth ’’ based 
on the return which it will yield. 

He must then, I think, forget the property and “* value ” 
the client. This he cannot do without the help of an 
accountant ; and before long these two will require to call in 
also the family solicitor. This may seem to you a cumber- 
some way to do a valuation. But what matters first and 
foremost is service to the client. There has in the past been 
too much jealousy between the professions, and because of 
this too much trespassing on each other’s preserves. 

A surveyor is competent to know about land, what it will 
produce, how it should be managed. He is competent also 
to know about the tax advantages to be gained from the 
ownership or occupation of the land. What he is not 
competent to do is to harness this knowledge to the clients’ 
personal financial and tax position for this is the province 
of the accountant. 

The accountant’s role should be confined to matters of 
finance and taxation. Knowing the client’s private affairs 
he may well be able to suggest schemes such as the formation 
of companies, partnerships, tenancies which would be 
profitable if they could be worked (this is for the surveyor 
to say) and if they are legal. 

The solicitor steps in here, but again, in his proper place as 
legal adviser to the client and his family—not as amateur 
accountant or land agent. Until recently there has been too 
little co-operation between the professions : in the future, 
if the client is to be properly served, the professions must 
co-operate to provide this service. 

Valuation in future, then, may be done as a matter of 
teamwork between accountant, solicitor and surveyor. Their 
starting point will be the surveyor’s conventional ** valuation 
as an investment.” They will then work out what tax 
advantages might be gained by the client, and what they are 
worth. They would consider the possible future disposition 
of the property : at what stage parts of it might be given or 
sold to children, grandchildren, and so on: and they 
would work out a provisional budget of capital expenditure, 
revenue and taxation, for perhaps 10 years ahead. 

This ideal of looking ahead suggests another aspect of the 
new basis. It is against the rules of valuation to allow for 
a potential increase in income, except perhaps by some 
strengthening of the year’s purchase figure. So most valua- 
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tions relate purely to the present time and make no allowance 
for future possibilities. Life goes so fast to-day, the years 
go by so quickly, and we are required to work to so much 
higher standards, that I think we should look more closely 
to the future in making our valuations. 

Having valued the client, the team must then turn its 
attention to other possible purchasers. The bush telegraph 
must be set to work. This is not so difficult as it sounds, and 
it is often possible to discover who some of the competitors 
are. If it is impossible, a hypothetical competitor must be 
invented, and also valued! This may sound far fetched. 
But in recent sales it has been possible to do this, and thus 
to have a shrewd idea how far the competitors were likely 
to go. When two people compete, either at an auction or by 
private treaty, the price is often well above ‘ investment 
value.” But after all a valuer’s job is to estimate market 
value. He cuts a poor figure if he just shrugs his shoulders 
and says that such a high price has no reason attached to it. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


I am sorry that I have not produced for you any revolu- 
tionary new theory on valuation. If there is one I have no 
doubt that you will be telling me all about it during our 
discussion. 

Think again for one minute of the definition of valuation 
with which we started : ‘“ worth or price as determined by 
deliberate estimation ”’ that is the valuer’s job. To do it he 
must be an independent professional, in touch with the 
market : not a commercial dealer, nor a _ cloistered 
economist. The public who require valuations must be 
more discriminating in this respect, in their choice of valuer. 

The economist or the scientist—who studies the figures 
and says that the value must be so much—is likely to be 
wrong, since valuation is an art which involves the study of 
men. 

The new basis of rental valuation has been laid down by 
Act of Parliament only three years ago and works well. It 
was a new basis for freehold valuation which you were 
seeking in choosing the title of this talk. This, to my mind, 
implies a much more detailed study of the client and his 
whole financial position by surveyor, lawyer, accountant. 
There is nothing new in the functions of these three profes- 
sions. There is something new in the idea that they should 
be harnessed together, co-ordinated, dovetailed, to give the 
best possible advice to the client. This teamwork in itself 
is a new facet of professional life for which there is as yet no 
training or teaching. Someone has got to take the lead in 
publicising the possibilities which it offers. So many people 
receive good advice from all three professions, but because 
there is no co-ordination, the advice is not used in time or 
is used in the wrong way. A keen team, inspired by the 
client if possible, can do for him what none of the professional 
advisers singly could achieve. 

One thing is common to all valuations : there is a person 
who needs and asks for a valuation, and another person who 
makes it and takes responsibility for it. Ultimately it is 
a human transaction. 

And so it is we are driven back to the old truth, that in 
considering a new basis for the valuation of land, we should 
remember that ‘‘ the measure of all things is man.” 
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LAND SURVEYING AND MINING SURVEYING 





The Interconnection of Collieries in No. 3 Area East Midlands Division, 
National Coal Board 


BY 


R. HAYS (Pa) AND A. E. BETTS 


The following paper was read at a meeting of the Nottinghamshire, Lincolnshire and Derbyshire Mining Sub-Branch 
on 13 April 1961. ; 


INTRODUCTION 


N2: 3 Area of the East Midlands Division comprises 12 

large productive collieries and one new mine at 
Bevercotes, all of which lie in the concealed part of the coal- 
field (see Plan No. 1). One Colliery (Shirebrook) is situated 
in Derbyshire and the others are in Nottinghamshire, although 
Harworth is isolated from the others and to all intents and 
purposes is a ‘ Yorkshire ” colliery. The eastern extent of 
workable coal is not fully proved, but the present “ takes ” 
cover about 120 square miles and the area produces about 
nine million tons of saleable coal annually. To give some 
idea of the size of the ‘‘ takes’, an average of 26 standard 
mine sectional sheets is required per seam per colliery, and 
the distance between adjoining colliery shafts averages about 
three miles. The winding levels of the mine shafts vary in 
depth, from 434 yards at Sherwood Colliery to 935 yards at 
Clipstone Colliery. 


The Top Hard seam has been extensively worked and it is 
in this seam that all the connections were made. Other seams 
in work include Blyth, Clowne, Main Bright, High Hazles, 
Deep Soft, Parkgate and Low Main. 


Underground connections have at some time existed 
between the following pits :— 


Bilsthorpe and Rufford, Clipstone and Mansfield, 
Clipstone and Rufford, Clipstone and Thoresby, Clip- 
stone and Warsop, Mansfield and Rufford, Sherwood and 
Shirebrook, and Thoresby and Welbeck. 


Blidworth, Harworth and Ollerton have not been connected 
to any other colliery. Connections between Mansfield, 
Clipstone and Rufford collieries existed at vesting date, and 
in 1949, Thoresby Colliery was connected to Clipstone (see 
paper by T. W. Bush, in Volume XXXI, Part 3, of the 1951 
Transactions of the Institute of Mining Surveyors, entitled 
‘** Thoresby Colliery Reorganisation Scheme ”’). Other con- 
nections have followed for purposes of Civil Defence and the 
provision of means of egress during pit bottom re-organisation 
schemes involving the temporary closure of shafts. 


CORRELATION OF SURFACE AND 
UNDERGROUND SURVEYS 


It is well known that the key to accurate underground con- 
nections is the vital link between surface and underground 
surveys. In No. 3 Area each colliery has been independently 
correlated and orientated to the Ordnance Survey National 
Grid. The results of closures between shaft plumb-wires at 
separate collieries calculated on underground traversing have 
been used as comparisons only. 

It is not intended to describe in detail all the methods 
adopted for correlation and orientation, but a few general 
remarks are considered to be appropriate. The distance 
between shafts at each colliery varies between 33 and 80 yards, 
and in most cases two wires were suspended in the downcast 
and a single wire in the upcast. Combining co-planing or 
Weisbach triangle observations with underground and 
surface traversing/triangulation between wires gave three 
results in each case. In a few instances two wires were sus- 
pended in each of two shafts. On one occasion it was possible 
to compare the results of a wire correlation with former 
magnetic observations. These will be referred to in more 
detail later in the paper. 

Orientation to the Ordnance Survey National Grid was 
carried out in most cases by the semi-graphic resection and 
intersection methods. In two instances Ordnance Survey 
Stations on colliery headgears were used to advantage. 

For the particular benefit of students brief descriptions are 
given of :— 


(A) The semi-graphic methods of orientation. 
(B) A typical wire correlation. 


A. The Semi-graphic Methods of Orientation 


These notes apply to a case where the co-ordinates of the 
head-gear station were found by both resection and 
intersection. 

Resection consists of the determination of the position of a 
point from observations from the point to three or more 
trig. stations. (Four insisted on for a fix.) 
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H was the wire position on the headgear. This position 
was marked by means of a steel plate with a hole through 
which a wire used on the correlation was run. The plate was 
bolted down and measurements taken to points on the head- 
gear fixing the wire position in case the plate was removed. 


The following method was followed to find the co-ordinates 
of H by resection :— 


(1) Theodolite set on H and readings taken to A, B, 
C and D. 


(2) Approximate co-ordinate position of H obtained 
by the three point problem. 


(3) Bearing H-A (most distant trig. point) computed. 


(4) Bearings of other lines calculated by using angles 
taken at H. 


(5) Cuts on axis from the three rays giving the best 
trisection calculated. 


(6) Cuts plotted and position of H2 calculated (second 
Trial Point). 


(7) Bearing H2-A calculated and all bearings corrected. 


(8) Cuts on H2 axis for all rays calculated, graph drawn 
and the mean position for headgear station found. 


(9) Bearings calculated for all rays, graph drawn and 
final mean position for headgear station obtained. 


(10) Bearing calculated for headgear station-A and 
final correction for all bearings applied. 


The ‘ parallel *’ line method of determining the headgear 
position was used. 


Intersection consists of the determination of a point which 
is not visited but to which observations are taken from three 
or more fixed points. 


ae 


H was the wire position on the headgear and A, B, C and D, 
were trig. stations. Angles were taken from these stations to 
other grid stations and to H. 


From this information an average bearing was found for 
AH, BH, CH and DH. The result of the resection was used 
for the first trial point. Using this point the cutting points 
were worked out by computing cuts on the trial point axis, 
using two rays as near as possible at right angles to each other. 
From this graph a second trial point was obtained and cuts 
worked out for all rays on the second trial point axis. 


From this final graph, capable of being read to the accuracy 
required, the final position was obtained. 


The mean of the results determined by resection and 
intersection was accepted. 
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B. Clipstone Colliery : Correlation of Surface and Under- 
ground Surveys, July 1957 


The purpose was to : 


(a) orientate the surveys to the Ordnance Survey 
National Grid ; and 

(6) correlate the recently opened Low Main Seam 
workings (depth 935 yards) and check the 1937 correla- 
tion of the Top Hard Seam workings (depth 640 yards). 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS 


1. Ground mounted type Koepe winders were installed at 
Clipstone a few years ago, introducing several difficulties so 
far as correlation work is concerned. The headgears are 
214 feet high and because of the equipment installed in the 
airlock at No. 2 it was found impossible to suspend a wire 
from any point at which observations could be made. It was 
considered undesirable to suspend a wire from such a height 
at No. 1 Shaft because of the amount of exposed wire to 
surface wind conditions. 

Two wires, 18 s.w.g. were suspended in No. 1 Shaft (21 
feet diameter—downcast) and one wire in No. 2 Shaft 
(21 feet diameter—upcast). The winches were positioned at 
the shaft side, and the wires run over pulleys so as to allow 
observations at ground level. Some 240 Ib. weights were 
attached to the wires and were immersed in drums containing 
light engine oil. 

2. Surface Observations 

(a) A crossed quadrilateral, consisting of the Ordnance 
Survey triangulation station on No. | Headgear, a station on 
No. 2 Headgear and two ground stations forming a measured 
base, was fully observed. To obtain National Grid bearings, 
observations were made from No. | Headgear to four 
surrounding O.S. stations. The distances from the headgear 
to the O.S. stations were 3-7, 3:2, 3:1 and 2 miles. 

(b) Co-planing to wires in No. 1 Shaft. 

(c) Closed traverse and a crossed quadrilateral at ground 
level including measured base, co-plane base and single 
wire at No. 2 Shaft. 


3. Top Hard Seam Observations 

(a) Co-planing to wires in No. 1 Shaft. 

(6) Closed traverse including co-plane base and single wire 
in No. 2 Shaft. 

(c) Traverse to pit bottom base left on 1937 correlation. 


4. Low Main Seam Observations 

(a) Co-planing to wires in No. 1 Shaft. 

(b) Closed traverse including co-plane base and single wire 
in No. 2 Shaft. 


The actual observations were spread over five days. No. | 
Shaft was occupied on the first day, the main ventilating fan 
being stopped for a period of eight hours. No. 2 Shaft was 
occupied on the second day, the fan being off for five hours. 
The other three days were taken up in completing the surface 
and underground traverses, measuring the base-line, and 
observing the angles in the quadrilaterals and from No. | 
Headgear to the surrounding O.S. stations. 


SURVEYING EQUIPMENT, METHODS AND STAFF 


C.T. and S.W. 302 theodolites with three sets of accessories, 
each including optical plummets, co-planing heads, and 
targets were used simultaneously at all three levels. Except 
for the headgear observations, the repetition method of 
measuring angles was used throughout, a minimum of three 
measurements on each face of the instrument being taken. 
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100 feet x 3 inch Chesterman steel bands graduated in feet, 
tenths and hundredths, throughout, were used for all linear 
measuring. Lines were measured in bays of less than 100 
feet, both ends of the band being read and the means of at 
least three readings being accepted. Levels taken at the ends 
of each bay were used for computing horizontal equivalents, 
20 Ibs. tension was applied to the bands and temperatures 
recorded. Comparisons with a standard, before and after 
the bands were used, gave the correction to be applied to the 
measurements. 

Although the four Groups in No. 3 Area normally function 
independently, on an occasion like a correlation they join 
forces and work together. On the Clipstone correlation a 
large staff was employed which included eight apprentices. 
Teams of seven operated at each level, and every person 
employed was issued with written details of the work to be 
done each day. 

RESULTS 


1. Traverse Closing Errors 
Surface 
Angular Error (8 stations) — 42 seconds 


Co-ordinate Error — 0-003 metre in 275-953 
metres or 1 in 92,000 





Top Hard Seam 
Angular Error (7 stations) — 40 seconds 
Co-ordinate Error — 0-008 metre in 316-760 
metres or 1 in 39,600 


Low Main Seam 
Angular Error (9 stations) — 20 seconds 
Co-ordinate Error — 0-005 metre in 373-290 
metres or 1 in 74,600 
2. Comparisons on Triangle formed by 3 Wires 








NO. 1 SHAFT NO. 2 SHAFT 
WIRE E WIRE 2 
WIRE W 
Closing 
Difference Bearing off 
Wires Distance between surface co-plane Difference 
(metres) (metres) value between 
E—2 
Surface — 73-543 159° 39’ 11” 
Top Hard ... 73-547 Surface and 159° 38’ 42” Surface and 
Top Hard Top Hard 
— 0-004 + 0° 00’ 29” 
Low Main ... 73-542 Surface and 159° 38’ 07” Surface and 
Low Main Low Main 
+0-001 + 0° OL’ 04” 
w—2 
Surface oh 73-633 156° 39’ 53” 
Top Hard ... 73-637 Surface and 156° 39” 33° Surface and 
Top Hard Top Hard 
— 0-004 -++ 0° 00’ 20” 
Low Main ... 73-633 Surface and 156° 38’ 49” Surface and 
Low Main Low Main 
Nil + 0° O1’ 04” 
E—W 
Surface ose 3-839 ae _- 
Top Hard ... 3-836 — 0-003 — _ 
Low Main ... 3-839 Nil — _ 
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3. Azimuths of Co-plane Base 


Top Hard 
Co-planing 69° 30’ 22” 
Closing Wire E to Wire 2 Go. 30° 51” 


Closing Wire W to Wire 2 69° 30’ 42” 


Arithmetical mean (Accepted) 69° 30’ 38” 





Low Main 
Co-planing 69°: 30) “23” 
Closing Wire E to Wire 2 69° 31° 26° 


Closing Wire W to Wire 2 69° 31’ 26’ 


Arithmetical mean (Accepted) 69° 31’ 05” 


4. Comparison with 1937 Top Hard Correlation 
Pit Bottom Base Line 


Local Grid Azimuth 1937 213° 14’ 53” pry 
National Grid Azimuth 1957 218° 54’ 30” Closures. 


Difference 05° 39’ 37” 
It was not possible to observe the difference between the 
Local Grid and the National Grid on the surface at Clipstone, 
but observations made at neighbouring collieries gave :— 





at Rufford 05°- 39’ 42” 
at Thoresby O5° 39° 30° 
at Mansfield 05°. 39’ - 26” 


The direct calculated value using 
Bilsthorpe and Rufford Chimneys 
(points common to both triangu- 
lation systems) gave O5°. 399° 38” 


Having described a typical correlation in No. 3 Area, brief 
details will now be given of the other correlations previously 
mentioned. 


CORRELATIONS AT HARWORTH COLLIERY 


Whilst very little swing was apparent on the wires at a 
depth of 935 yards at Clipstone Colliery in 1957, this was not 
so in the case of Harworth Colliery, at a depth of 923 yards 
in 1950. Although the wires were left for a few hours before 
co-planing took place, at no time were they even reasonably 
still. Over a period of several hours it was only possible to 
obtain four co-planes. 

The swing of the wires was measured at intervals but was 
never found to be regular and the correlation was only com- 
pleted after an extremely long period of underground obser- 
vations. Owing to the large-scale movement of the wires, 
it was decided to re-correlate using a single wire in each of 
the two shafts, taking a large number of observations to 
each wire. 

In 1925, a correlation had been made using one wire in 
each shaft. A road existed between the shafts at sump level 
and it was possible to set in line between the wires. A survey 
was made to a primary base line on the sump drift and bear- 
ings calculated to Geographical North. 

The National Grid bearings of the primary base line com- 
pare as follows :— 


Date of correlation National Grid Azimuth Bearing 
1925 1° 08’ 10” (converted from 
Geographical North) 
1950 1° Qo 20’ 
1958 1° “Or” 4" 


1 {i —_— 
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The above correlations have been mentioned to show that, 
in some cases, the conditions are such that several attempts 
have to be made before one is satisfied with the result. 


CORRELATIONS AT BLIDWORTH AND BEVERCOTES 
COLLIERIES USING TWO WIRES IN EACH SHAFT 


At this stage reference is made to two correlations in which 
two wires were suspended in each of two shafts, co-planes 
taken, and traverses made between the co-plane bases both 
at the surface and underground. 


Despite every care being taken, a large difference was 
found between the values of surface and underground co- 
planes when surveyed from the other co-plane bases. 


Tabulated Results 





Distance between wires Difference 
between 
| | co-plane 
Colliery Depth Downcast Upcast bases on , Remarks 
Shaft Shaft Surface and 
Under- | 
ground 
Blidworth | 660 yds. Surface Surface 0° 02’ 34” Good 
10-3201 ft. 8-1612 ft. | conditions 
Underground | Underground for 
10-3315 ft. 8-1349 ft. correlation 
Bevercotes | 900 yds. | Surface Surface 0° 03’ 34” | Almost 
19-9395 ft. 19-9727 ft. perfect 
Underground | Underground for 
19-9420 ft. 20-000 ft. | correlation 


At Blidworth the results of the four wire closures all fell 
within a range of 48 seconds and the mean of these differed 
from the co-plane result at the downcast shaft by only 
one second. 


The average of these five was accepted, the co-plane value 
at the upcast shaft being excluded. 


At Bevercotes correlation the wires, almost 20 feet apart, 
were reasonably steady. The co-plane markings on both 
bases were very close and a good result was anticipated, but 
as stated above, the difference in bearing was 0° 03’ 24’, 
although the bearings obtained for the underground base as 
given by four combinations of single wire closures all came 
within a range of 24 seconds. 


Various checks including the re-taking of underground 
angles revealed no errors to account for the co-plane difference. 


The average bearing of the underground base line using 
the four wire closures and the two co-planes was S 44° 
18’ 04” E. 

The average of the co-planes only was S 44° 17’ 49” E or 
23” from that of the wire closures only. 

The average bearing excluding the co-planes was S 44° 
18’ 12” E. 

To remove any doubts of the accuracy of the correlation 
another was carried out as a check. In case mass attraction 
was in some way responsible for the large co-plane difference 


single wires were suspended as near the shaft centres as 
possible. 


The check correlation gave a bearing of S 44° 18’ 12” E 
for the same base line. 
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At present the reasons for these large differences are not 
apparent, but if other surveyors have carried out similar 
correlations, the benefit of their experience would be 
appreciated. 


SHIREBROOK COLLIERY : COMPARISONS WITH 
PRECISE MAGNETIC CORRELATIONS OF 1935 


It may be of interest to younger members to mention 
correlations carried out by precise magnetic methods at 
Shirebrook Colliery in 1935, as opportunities to use this 
method are now extremely limited. 


Correlation was brought about by taking simultaneous 
magnetic readings of underground base lines and a surface 
base line. Readings were taken every three minutes for a 
period of three hours. The magnetic bearings of the under- 
ground base lines were obtained and surveys made to a 
primary base line near the pit bottom. Thus five bearings 
of the primary base line were obtained. These bearings were 
arithmetically meaned to give a value to the primary base line. 


The Dunnose bearings of the surface base line being known, 
it was easy to calculate the Dunnose bearing of the primary 
base line. 


Later on in the same year a check on this correlation was 
made by using Abinger and Eskdalemuir curves. A bearing 
of the primary base line was again calculated and it was 
decided to accept this bearing when preparing new plans. 


Wire correlations were made in 1949 and 1953 and traverses 
run to the primary base line. 


The difference between the National Grid and Dunnose 
bearings was calculated and the National Grid bearings of 
the primary base line from the various correlations were :— 


1935 Magnetic Correlation N 89° 55’ 10° W 

1935 Magnetic Correlation N 89° 52’ 21” W 
(using magneto-grams) 

1949 Wire Correlation N 89° 53’ 41° W 

1955 Wire Correlation N 89° 53’ 54”°W 
The average National Grid 
Bearing of Primary Base 
Line using Magnetic Cor- 

relations =N 89° 53’ 45° W 
The average National Grid 
bearing of Primary Base 
Bearing of Primary Base 
Line using Wire Corre- 

lations =N 89° 53’ 47° W 


As previously stated, however, it was decided in 1935 to 
use the bearing N 89° 52’ 21” W and not the average of the 
correlations. 


UNDERGROUND INTER-COLLIERY SURVEYS 


(See plan 2) 
Methods Used 


Before examining the details of the various connection 
surveys, a brief reference will be made to the methods of 
underground traversing used in the area. Beyond the 
mandatory requirements of Part 1 of the Board’s Code of 
Surveying Practice, no set methods of surveying are enforced. 
Any system which has been proved to be reliable may be used. 
For example, some prefer the catenary method of measuring 
and others bay measuring. 


The following notes apply to the surveys under review : 
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1. Instruments 


Theodolites used at various times were: 
C. T. and S. Rand, 20 and 30 seconds verniers. 
C. T. and S. 10 second micrometer 
C. T. and S. Tavistock 
C. T. and S. V. 302, 20 second microptic 
Watts 20 second microptic 
The repetition method of observation has generally been 
adopted with two measurements on each face. 


2. Linear Measuring 

In all cases ground taping was used. Measurements of 
temperature and tension were not taken. In some instances, 
to obtain horizontal equivalents, lines were bay measured 
and levelled. In others vertical angles were observed and 
staff readings taken at changes in gradient. 

When considering the results of this surveying work, which 
has been carried out over a period of 20 years, the above 
remarks should be borne in mind. Except in one instance 
the surveys were not specially made for precise drivages 
between collieries. It is reasonable to assume that if setting 
out to drive such a connection, there would be uniformity 
in the surveying methods adopted at both collieries. 


DESCRIPTION OF INDIVIDUAL SURVEYS 
1. Clipstone—Mansfield—Rufford 


An underground connection between the three collieries 
was made in 1940 as an emergency exit for A.R.P. purposes. 
With the limited staff and time available in the war years, 
traverses were run from bases left in the pit bottoms at the 
time of correlations at Rufford in 1928, Clipstone 1937 and 
Mansfield 1937. 

From Clipstone and Rufford the traverse routes were 
largely along roads in reasonably good condition. The first 
two miles from Mansfield following main haulage roads, but 
the remaining quarter-mile of roadway nearest the connection 
point was in very poor condition. Undulations were so bad 
that along one section of 538 feet, thirteen stations were 
necessary. 

The three-tripod system was used with a C. T. and S. 
Tavistock Theodolite. Lines were bay measured using a 
100 feet x ? inch steel band and a Dumpy Level. The surveys 
were computed to the local grid in common use at the three 
collieries, and comparisons were obtained. 

New correlations and orientations to the Ordnance Survey 
National Grid were made at Rufford in 1954-5 and Clipstone 
in 1957. Mansfield was orientated to the National Grid in 
1958. The inter-colliery surveys were connected to the new 
correlations, and re-calculated to National Grid. 


2. Clipstone—Thoresby 


In 1945 the first portion of an eventual locomotive haulage 
road was set out in Thoresby workings on the projected line 
of an existing Clipstone Colliery haulage roadway. Traverses 
were made for this purpose from correlation bases left near 
the shafts at Clipstone in 1937 and Thoresby in 1940, the 
same methods and equipment being employed as on the 
surveys previously described. 

The connection was made in 1949 (described in the paper 
by Mr. T. W. Bush referred to earlier) and the closing error 
was 2°54 feet of which 0-75 inch was in alignment. 

Thoresby surveys were orientated to the National Grid in 
1949 and 1953, and a new correlation and orientation at 
Clipstone in 1957 enabled the inter-colliery traverse surveys 
to be recalculated and results compared on National 
Grid values. 
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3. Bilsthorpe—Rufford 


For Civil Defence purposes a connection was made between 
these collieries in 1956. 

From Bilsthorpe, a traverse was commenced in 1955 from 
the correlation base left in 1951. A C. T. and S. Rand 
20 second Vernier Theodolite was used with a single tripod, 
lines being bay measured and levelled. The survey route 
followed main-haulage roads in fair conditions. The 3} 


miles of surveying from Rufford shafts comprised a series of 


main road and gate extension traverses made between 1948 
and 1956. C. T. and S. Tavistock, Rand 30 second vernier 
and V.302 theodolites were used on the various surveys, the 
three tripod system being adopted throughout. Lines were 
bay measured with a 100 feet x $ inch steel band and levelled 
with C. T. and S. Dumpy and S.300 Levels. Surveying 
conditions were fairly good along most of the route but 
several short lines were necessary near the connection point. 
The surveys originally computed to the local grid were 
re-calculated to the National Grid and comparisons with 
Bilsthorpe values obtained. 


4. Welbeck—Thoresby Connections 1957 and 1961 


Welbeck Colliery Correlations 1950 and 1956. Orientated 
to National Grid in 1950. During the Welbeck Colliery 
reconstruction it became necessary to close one of the shafts 
and an emergency exit to Thoresby Colliery was made. 
When the reconstruction was completed it was decided to 
keep an emergency exit between the collieries and roads were 
driven in 1957 and 1961. 

The method of surveying at Welbeck Colliery was the 
same in each case, i.e. the three tripod system of surveying 
was employed and a C. T. and S. 20 second Microptic 
Theodolite was used for taking angles. 

The lines were bay measured with a 100 foot steel band 
& inch wide and a S.300 level was used for levelling. The 
surveys were commenced from the primary base line in 1956 
and extended into the workings in the usual way up to 1961. 
Surveying conditions were generally good. 


Thoresby Colliery: 1957 Connection 


The following traverses were carried out during the period 
1940-1957 : 


Instruments and Method 

Tavistock Theodolite 134 miles of traversing in 1945 

3 tripod system of surveying. on main roads. 

Bay measuring and levelling. 4 mile of traversing in 1949 on 

Dumpy Level. main roads. 

Steel band (100’ x 8”). 1 mile of traversing in 1956-7 
being gate extension surveys 


Traverses 


1961 Connection 
Rand 20” Vernier and V.302 1} miles main road traversing 


theodolites. in 1946. 
Single tripod system of sur- 2} miles of extension surveys 
veying. made between 1949-1961. 


Bay measuring, _ vertical 

angles and staff readings at 

changes in gradient. 

The surveys were originally computed to a local grid. 
They were re-calculated to the National Grid in 1959, and 
the results compared with Welbeck. 


5. Sherwood—Shirebrook Connection 
Sherwood Colliery : Correlation 1946. Orientated 
to National Grid in 1946. 
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An underground connection was made between the two 
collieries in 1953. The traverse commenced in Top Hard 
Seam, down a drift into the Dunsil Seam and connected to 
the Shirebrook Top Hard Seam by means of another drift. 
The one tripod system of surveying was used and the 
theodolite was a C. T. and S. 20 second Vernier. A 100 feet 
x § inch steel band was used for measuring. The lines were 
bay measured and vertical angles and staff readings taken at 
changes in gradient. The surveying conditions were fairly 
good. 


Shirebrook Colliery : Correlations 1949 and 1955. 
Orientated to National Grid 
in 1949, 

The survey was carried out along a main road, the three 
tripod method of surveying being used. A C. T. and S. 
Micrometer Theodolite was used for taking angles and a 
100 feet x § inch steel band used for measuring. The roadway 
was on an even gradient and vertical angles were taken from 
one setting to the next and the horizontal distances calculated. 
Conditions were good for surveying. 


6. Warsop—cClipstone Connection 

The reconstruction of Warsop Colliery necessitated the 
closing of one shaft and an emergency exit to Clipstone 
Colliery was made. 
Warsop Colliery : Correlations 1949 and 1953. 

Orientated to National Grid 

in 1949. 

Surveys were made from the primary base line in the High 
Hazel Seam pit bottom to the connection between the 
collieries during the period 1953-55. The three tripod 
system of surveying was employed. The theodolite used was a 
Watts 20 second Microptic. The lines were bay measured and 
vertical angle and staff readings taken. A 100 feet x § inch 
steel band was used for measuring. Surveying conditions 
were generally good. 


Correlation and orientation to 
National Grid in 1957. 
Instruments and Method Traverses 
C. T. and S. 20” Vernier 2 miles of main road traverses. 
Theodolite. Good conditions. 
Single tripod system of sur- 
veying. 
Bay measuring, _ vertical 
angles and staff readings at 
changes in gradient. 
100 ft. x 2 inch steel band. 


-Clipstone Colliery : 





SURVEY 


Instruments and Method (cont.) Traverses (cont.) 
C.T.and§. V.302 Theodolite. 14 miles in secondary road- 
Three tripod system of sur- ways. 

veying. Poor conditions. 
100 ft. x 4 inch steel band. 
Measuring as above. 


TABULATED RESULTS 


Table I records details of the several underground traverses 
between collieries. A surveyor may ask “* What can I expect 
from my correlation and underground surveying? ”’, and in 
this respect one of his main interests will be the effect near 
the boundary of the mine. This is shown in Table I expressed 
as a difference in bearing on common base lines and as an 
error of closure on common traverse stations near the points 
of connection. 


The errors are, of course, combined errors of surface and 
underground surveying and of two correlations in each case. 
No attempt has been made either to segregate the errors— 
if indeed that is possible—or to distribute them. 


Seven of the collieries are inter-connected (see Plan No. 2) 
and by combining various traverses it is possible to compute 
the azimuth of a common base line from each of the cor- 
relations. The comparisons are shown in Table II. 


It has long been realised that the error of closure of a 
closed traverse is not a measure of accuracy in the strictest 
sense, but is rather a test of uniformity of method particularly 
as regards linear measuring. In order to obtain some idea 
of the standard of underground measuring, and the accuracy 
of the orientation and correlations, computed triangulation 
distances and azimuths between shaft wires have been com- 
pared with calculated underground traverse values. These 
results appear in Table III. 


CONCLUSIONS AND ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 
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by numerous surveyors using a variety of methods and 
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BUILDING AND QUANTITY SURVEYING 





Building in Twenty Years’ Time 


A report of the Conference held at Downing College, Cambridg2, from 15-17 September 1961, organised 
by the Junior Liaison Committee of Architects, Quantity Surveyors and Builders. 
The speakers were: Conference Chairman: E. D. Jefferiss Mathews, OBE, FRIBA (PA). Economist : 
John Wood, MA. Architect: D. E. Gibson, CBE, DCL, MA, FRIBA, MTPI. Quantity Surveyor: P. W. 
Grafton (F). Builder ; D. E. Woodbine Parish, Fios. 


Opening Addresses 


In opening the Conference Mr. E. D. JEFFERISS MATHEWS 
said : “‘ One of the biggest dangers of any generation is to 
assume that the state of affairs they know—internationally, 
politically, socially and technically—will be the same for the 
pext generation. There is absolutely no precedent for this 
through history, yet it amazes me how complacent each 
generation becomes in refusing to be aware that like all 
others, it is in a transitory period of evolution. Even those 
who by nature are reformers tend only to concern themselves 
with reforming what exists to the particular ideals they have 
in mind at the moment.” 

Mr. Jefferiss Mathews went on to say that it had not been 
beyond the wit of man to study the present and from it to 
make reasonably accurate assumptions of the future. A 
worthwhile contribution could be made by a generation, who 
from a sound knowledge of present faults and ills, could plan 
ahead with proper vision based on research and study of the 
likely evolution and trend of things in the years immediately 
ahead. 

None of us could make our respective contributions to 
building unless the building owner—more widely the national 
capital investment which will be placed in building—is 
getting value for money. Gone were the days of patrons with 
money to spend on follies, delights and jollifications. Build- 
ing was almost entirely a down to earth social service for 
providing the requirements for living—environment for 
living—education, work, social and religious welfare and 
health. To find out how we could organise ourselves to 
meet this probable hard pattern of economics, it was essential 
to make a probe forward to see what the economic trends 
might be and what they would require of us—what effect 
they would have on our industry. 

Mr. JOHN Woop pointed out that about half Britain’s 
annual national investment went into new building. Making 
certain assumptions it looked as if the quantity of building 
might increase by about 66 per cent by 1981. But the 
labour force was unlikely to increase more than 5 per cent 
by then. This meant that output per man would have to 
increase by about 60 per cent. 


Mr. DONALD Gipson felt that the increase in quantity of 
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building would be higher than the 66 per cent mentioned by 
Mr. Wood ; he forecast an increase of 75 per cent, which 
would include the servicing of the newly developing nations. 

To meet this challenge, new techniques and greatly 
improved organisation in the building industry would be 
needed. 

Present inefficient methods would die out and more and 
more dry pre-fabrication would evolve in ever larger units. 
He cited CLASP (Consortium of Local Authority Special 
Programmes) which uses standard pre-fabricated com- 
ponents, on a module, saying that if the methods evolved 
in this system could be expanded and extended then he felt 
that we could succeed in our task. He suggested that the 
selection of a module should be based on the metric system 
to assist this country when it enters the European Common 
Market. Building regulations need to be rationalised and 
standardised throughout the country. 

There is an increasing need for large consortia with various 
specialists such as architects, builders, quantity surveyors 
and engineers under one roof. The various institutions 
also need rationalisation and co-ordination. Directorships 
in contracting firms should be open to all members of the 
professional team. More negotiated tendering and serial 
tendering should be practised to avoid the inefficient com- 
petitive tendering method, so enabling contractors to plan 
ahead with an assured programme. With advanced mechani- 
sation and specialisation ‘‘ white coated ’’ highly skilled 
operatives would predominate on building sites. 

Lastly Mr. Gibson stressed the importance of co-ordination 
of materials and information sources. Large builder’s 
merchants for pre-fabricated units would have to be set up in 
many places to avoid long-distance haulage. 


Mr. PETER GRAFTON agreed with Mr. Gibson that the 
quantity of building would probably increase by 75 per cent 
in 20 years’ time and stressed the need for long-term con- 
struction programmes to facilitate the most efficient and 
economic use of our building potential. He felt the Govern- 
ment should give a lead in this way in the public sector of our 
economy and also encourage regional activities in the design 
of standard components to an agreed module to help facilitate 
off-site factory productions of materials. 
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This would require a large and consistent demand to gain 
all the economic advantages possible. Specialist craft 
operators should also be preserved and architects would 
have to give a lead in providing them with continued 
employment. 

Mr. Grafton said that if the consortia advocated by 
Mr. Gibson became a reality, he saw the need for the client 
still to have independent advice on cost. He then outlined 
the probable future changes in the operation of the quantity 
surveyor : 

(i) Increased service of cost advice at all stages of the 
contract. 

(ii) Change in the character of bills of quantities, 
using a revised format of greater use to the contractor in 
planning his work, allied to a simplified method of 
measurement. 

(iii) A vast improvement in efficiency in the settlement 
of final accounts. 

(iv) Use of computers, though this would be of limited 
advantage, since the information fed into the computers 
still has to be programmed. 

Industry must have the security of comprehensive con- 
struction programmes for a number of years ahead prepared 
on a national or regional basis ; but the principle of compe- 
tition remained the best means of letting contracts in a free 
economy as a criterion of efficiency and economy: there 
could also be a confusion of accountability when the con- 
tractor is involved in the planning stage. The all-in service 
involved in a package-deal is only necessary because of 
professional inadequacy. There might be cases where 
negotiated contracts could be of advantage, e.g., novel or 
complex jobs, where early co-operation of the contractor 
was particularly desirable. 


Mr. David WoopBINE PARISH stressed the necessity for 
a higher quality of leadership, saying that there was far too 
much woolly thinking, apathy and resistance to change. 

Regardless of progress in exchanging knowledge and 
technical advice, certain factors would not change. The 
man on the site and the staff in the office would not differ 
fundamentally from their present-day counterparts, but the 
relationships between them must move towards greater 
mutual respect and vastly improved communication. 

The profit margins in the building industry were at present 
quite inadequate if the industry was to sustain and expand 
training, research and mechanisation, which were essential 
for the industry as a whole to meet the demands which it 
would face in 20 years’ time. 


Discussion Group Reports 


Following the opening addresses by the principal speakers, 
the Conference broke up into groups to discuss the problems 
raised. The following is a summary of conclusions reached 
by different discussion groups. 

It was felt that Britain’s entry into the common market 
would not ease the increased volume of work, nor would 
building generally be much more competitive. Standardisa- 
tion, including British Standards, must be achieved related 
to the use of the metric system. There would be standardised 
bye-laws throughout the country. With first-class standardised 
components nationally integrated, we should be exporting 
designs and design systems while importing some components 
and unskilled labour. 

Labour would, therefore, fall into three groups : 

(a) Semi-skilled factory technicians producing in- 
creasingly large architect-designed components. 
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(6) Unskilled labourers and highly skilled site erectors 

(c) Skilled craftsmen and apprentices for maintenance 
purposes on existing buildings and prestige ‘‘ one-off ” 
buildings of the future. 

Self-discipline would have to be practised by the architect 
to avoid the use of specials where standard items were 
available. This would give greater output per man and 
allow time for the architect to devote his skill to design, 
planning and “‘ delight.”” Quantity surveyors must increase 
efficiency by use of a simpler standard method of measure- 
ment and improvement of contract final account settlements 
(this would be assisted by the architect’s use of his own 
standardised details or manufacturers’ standardised details). 
Bills of quantities should provide more site information. 
Contractors must have more fore-knowledge of work so as 
to be able to plan continuity of work with fully committed 
labour over a longish period, which could be achieved by 
a system of serial contracts with the use of standardised 
components by architects. The contractor would then have 
more time to order materials so that the building time could 
be speeded up. Builders should achieve professional status 
by qualifying examinations. 

To meet public demand for quicker building, contractors 
were offering the package-deal. This practice would con- 
tinue while professional institutions remained reluctant to 
attain a very much closer degree of co-operation between the 
professions and construction members of the industry. It 
was felt that architects and surveyors should be able to decide 
for themselves whether they want to join the contracting 
or the consulting sides of the industry without losing their 
professional status. It was envisaged that by 1981 there 
might well be a Royal Institute of Architects, Builders, 
Engineers and Quantity Surveyors. It was also felt that with 
the enormous amount of money being spent on building, the 
industry as a whole should take steps to attract the best 
brains from schools. 

The members of the Conference all pressed the point of 
improved techniques of building, the emphasis being on 
better site conditions, pre-fabrication and increased mechani- 
sation, the elimination of wet trades, the reduction of 
tolerances. It is envisaged that components of buildings 
would arrive on site finished and not requiring site labour for 
any other purposes than the assembly of the finished article. 

Combined education for all members of the industry was 
essential at university level in order to provide all members 
of the team with a common understanding of each other’s 
problems and a common language. 

It was essential that knowledge and information could be 
obtained from a centralised source and should be able to be 
transmitted to all concerned in building efficiency, effectively 
and quickly. More time should be spent on research and 
the centralised body should pump out this research. All 
building products must be classified and given to the user 
with all the information which he will require for his use. 

Technical information on materials would have to be 
centralised and far more efficient. It was suggested that 
materials must be properly understood and their true values 
determined. There was a need for an unbiased trade 
magazine on the lines of ‘‘ Which.” 


* * * * o* 


The Junior Liaison Committee proposes immediately to 


follow up integration and transmission of knowledge as the first 


step to putting into practice the conclusions reached at the 
Conference. It is proposed to hold a series of meetings during 
the coming year to discuss this and related problems. 
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QS Notices 


BUILDING CENTRE TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIPS 

A scheme of travelling scholarships has been announced by the 
Building Centre. They are for qualified architects, structural 
engineers, quantity surveyors, builders or others who have been 
engaged in building for not less than two years or who are teachers 
of architecture or building, or who are engaged in building 
research. Two scholarships of £250 each are to be awarded 
annually to two persons, not necessarily of the same section of the 
building industry, who undertake to travel abroad together for 
not less than one month and to study jointly developments in 
materials and equipment used in building and processes of building 
in foreign countries. 

An unusual feature of the scholarships is that the joint report 
to be submitted by scholars on their return can be in a form suitable 
to make a Building Centre Recorded Technical Talk. These 
talks are on gramophone records, accompanied by a film strip 
and are made available, without charge, to societies and schools 
of architecture, surveying and building. Thus the scholars will, 
in effect, be reporting their findings to large sections of the building 
industry. It is intended that the conditions of qualification and 
experience in the scholars shall result in the selection of persons 
who have the necessary background knowledge to assess the 
value to British building of the things they have seen. 

The scholarships will be controlled by a jury of assessors repre- 
senting all sections of the building industry. They are Mr. Howard 
V. Lobb, CBE, FRIBA, AISTRUCT.E, Mr. G. L. Coates, (F), Mr. R. T. 
James, OBE, MICE, Mr. Norman Longley, cBE, FioB, and Mr. F. R. 
Yerbury, OBE, HON.ARIBA, Director of the Building Centre. The 
Secretary to the jury will be Mr. E. L. Bird, MBF, MC, ARIBA, 
Technical Research and Education Officer of the Building Centre. 


Applications for the 1962 Scholarships have to be received 
before 1 January. Copies of the conditions of competition and 
entry forms can be obtained from the Director, the Building 
Centre, 26 Store Street, London WC1. 


NJCC 

The first meeting of the 1961-62 Session of the National Joint 
Consultative Committee of Architects, Quantity Surveyors and 
Builders took place at the RIBA on 16 October. 

In accordance with the provisions of the new constitution the 
Officers for the 1961-62 Session were elected. Mr. Cyril Sweett, (F), 
was elected Chairman of the NJCC for 1961-62 and Sir William 
Holford, President of the RIBA, was elected Vice-Chairman. 
Mr. G. W. Grosvenor, CBE, who retired from the Chair, has been 
Chairman of the NJCC since its inception in 1954 ; he remains 
as one of the officers of the Committee in his capacity of Immediate 
Past Chairman. 

Among new members welcomed to the Committee were Mr. E. C. 
Strathon, President RICS, Mr. Alick Low, FRIBA, Mr. W. D. 
Lacey, ARIBA, Mr. R. T. Walters, ARIBA and Mr. Michael Simpson, 
ARIBA, Chairman of the Junior Liaison Committee, which will 
henceforth be represented.by an observer at the Committee. 

It was announced at the meeting that a Committee to consider 
ways in which joint training and education for the professional 
and contracting sides of the building industry could be developed 
had been established at the instance of the NJCC. Sir Noel Hall, 
now Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford and formerly Principal 
of the Administrative Staff College, Henley, has agreed to act as 
independent Chairman of the Committee. The RICS, the RIBA 
Board of Architectural Education, the Board of Building Educa- 
tion, and the Institution of Structural Engineers have nominated 
representatives to the Committee as follows :— 


RIBA Board of Architectural Education: Mr. Edward D. 

Mills, cBe, Mr. William Allen, Professor Denis Harper. 

Board of Building Education: Mr. H. S. Oddie, ope, Mr. 

P. M. Shepherd, Professor A. W. Hendry. RICS: Mr. W. 

James, Mr. A. J. Culley. Institution of Structural Engineers : 

Mr. L. E. Kent, Mr. D. T. Williams. 

It is expected that the Committee will begin its work early in the 

New Year. It will report direct to the four constituent bodies 
and keep the NJCC informed of its progress. 


CEM POSTAL COURSE IN COST PLANNING 
The College of Estate Management postal course in cost planning 
has now been published. The one-day conference for subscribers 
to the course has been arranged for Thursday 26 April 1962. 
Further details of the course are obtainable from the Registrar 
at the College. 
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Electrical Daywork Agreement 


Since the intimation to members published in the October 1961 
issue, the Quantity Surveyors’ Committee have given further 
consideration to the whole position of the Electrical Daywork 
Agreement. 


The Agreement, having been abandoned unilaterally by the 
National Federated Electrical Association, is no longer operative 
and should not be used. The Committee have decided to take no 
further action at present, pending a decision by the Restrictive 
Practices Court on the National Schedules of Daywork Charges. 
This is expected in 1962. Further advice will be issued to members 
as soon as possible. 


Scale No. 36 of Professional Charges for QS Services 


The revised scale, which came into effect on 1 July 1961, has 
received a generally favourable reception and very few objections 
have been raised by members. The operation of the revised scale 
will be kept continually under observation by the QS Committee. 
The Scale was also issued to all local authorities in England and 
Wales and requests for the adoption of the scale have been addressed 
to the Association of Municipal Corporations, the County Councils 
Association, the Urban District Councils Association and the 
Rural District Councils Association. 

The Committee decided to advise members that they might, if 
they so wished, disclose the Memorandum dated May 1961 to their 
clients. The Memorandum was issued with the revised Scale No. 
36 to chartered quantity surveyors in England and Wales. 

The Committee also decided that when the Scale No. 36 was next 
reprinted in the octavo size, the two tables now annexed to the 
Memorandum should be annexed to the scale with an indication 
that the tables were examples only and that reference should be 
made to the appropriate sections of the scale in every case. 


Informal Officers’ Conference 


The Committee approved the Agenda and arrangements for 
the informal Conference of Officers of the QS Committee with the 
Sections of the Branches. The Conference is being held at the 
Institution on 21 November 1961. 


London JCC 
Mr. C. T. Every, CBE (F), has been elected as Chairman of the 
London JCC. 


Officers of the QS Sections of the Branches 1961-62 


The following have been elected officers of the QS Sections of the 
Branches for the Session 1961-62: 


Branch Chairman Hon. Secretary 
Beds & Herts ... . .« C.M.Nott(F) ... ...  ... A.Q. Smith (F) 
Berks Bucks & Oxon. R.E. Unsworth(F) ... ... R.A. Young (PA) 


Cambridge, a 
Norfolk & Suffolk 

Cumberland & 
Westmorland 

Devon & Cornwall. 


.» P.R. Pank (F) .. J.V.R. Cully, ERD, TD (F) 
.. R.H. Schofield (Pa) 


.» W. Johnston (PA) . 
. P. J. Smerdon (F) 


a A.J. Culley (F) ... 


Se ... E.R. Gorsuch (F) i —— 
(asst. 

Gloucs, Somerset & 4 

N. Wilts .. R. F. Adlam (F) .. ... G. Clifton (F) 
Hants, Dorset &S. Wilks E. Morley Smith (f) . . E. V. Cawte (PA) 
Kent . ae .. P.H. Toy (F) «++ see Peter Johnson (F) 
N. Ireland... ... ... W.H. McEvoy (#) .. A. Morgan (F) 
Lancs, Cheshire & 

IsleofMan ...... ... K.J.Speakman-Brown(r) J. P. Barlow (PA) 
Leics, Northants a 

Rutland.. ee L. G. Holes (PA)... ... J. E. Coe (Pa) 
London NW... .. W. D. Bristow (Ff) ... ... H. C. Nicholson (F) 
London SW _.. .. D. Burke-Collis (F) ... ... W. B. Wyatt (F) 
Middx & Urban "Essex --- R. G. Fanshawe (F) «.. G. A. Harris (F) 


Northumberland & 
Durham - 

Noits, Lincs & Derby 

Salop, Hereford & 
Mid-Wales ... 


--» I,M.C. Hill (F) ... 
«. J. Scott (F).... 


. J. Ashford (pa) ... 


... H. Wolstenholme (PA) 
. M. E. G. Felton (PA) 


.. E. E. Heath (pA) 


Scotland ... .. James Craigie (F) .. Lt.-Col. J. W. Dunn, 
OBE, TD (F) 

Surrey vss. se ses. ond SOD « «.. K. Massey (PA) 
Sussex one eee ose ore a OOD oe ..- D. Symonds (F) 
North Wales ... L.G. Stevens (va) -» R. W. Howe (F) 
S Wales & Mon . F. Handley (PA) .. .. B.E. Field (F), 
Warwicks, Worcester a 

S. Statts.. . H. W. Maxwell Harrison (F) J. A. Harper (F) 
Yorks coo sen coe ove Se Ala Charter (F) ... ....H. Lane Fox (F) 
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Australian Real Estate To-day—A Buyer’s Market 


By R. W. McCUAIG, Aal, (PA), AND J. G. BECHELY-CRUNDALL, aal 





Sydney. View of financial and banking district from the harbour 


OR over 100 years the deep-seated conviction of Australian 
business men has been that they should own freeholds. 
The revolution has begun and, following the English and 
American pattern, the Australian retailer is rapidly becoming 
a rent-paying tenant and this applies to large and small 
companies who have seen the benefits of renting rather than 
owning. 
The reasons for this are many but perhaps the most 
significant has been the impact of the prevailing credit 


squeeze, forcing many companies into the open money market 
for long-term capital, to retain a measure of liquidity to 
finance stocks and their own credit transactions to their 
customers. Since the war, under cheap monetary policies 
the large companies have acquired a vast amount of freehold 
property the values of which have appreciated considerably, 
and these properties have now become invaluable as security 
on which to capitalise for either mortgage or leaseback 
transactions. 
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Due to the shortage of money and the consequent rise in 
interest rates, overseas capital is seizing the opportunity to 
invest to show worthwhile returns secured on first-class shop, 
office and commercial properties. The demand for capital, 
however, completely out-strips the amount available domestic- 
ally and this demand has been further accentuated under a 
recent Government measure whereby the insurance com- 
panies, who normally have substantial funds for this purpose 
have been compelled under a Government measure to invest 
not less than 30 per cent of new income in Government 
securities ; 20 per cent must be invested in Federal securities 
and 10 per cent in State securities and these stocks are 
yielding something in the region of only 52 per cent per 
annum. The insurance companies are therefore in the most 
embarrassing position of having to turn down first-class 
mortgage and leaseback propositions to old clients with 


Suburban Sydney. 
Regional 
Shopping 

Centre by the 
Hammerson 
Group of 
Companies 

of London 


whom they would be only too delighted to transact business 
at a favourable rate. 


A purchase leaseback transaction may be defined as a deal 
whereby the investor purchases the freehold interest of a shop 
or office property in the ownership of a trading company and 
simultaneously grants back a lease to the former owner who 
pays rent which is fixed at a percentage of the purchase 
price. The lease normally contains provisions for the rent 
to be increased at regular intervals during the term and the 
lessee becomes responsible for all outgoings and repairs, thus 
the investor is assured of a net income with prospects of 
capital and rental appreciation. The rent is normally 
fixed on or below market rental value and this acts as 
additional security to the investor. 


Generally speaking, rents have not dropped but as purchase 
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and leaseback deals are negotiated from a base economical 
rent and not vice versa, it will be appreciated that as soon as 
the credit squeeze terminates and rates of interest drop, 
considerable capital appreciation will accrue to the Investor 
notwithstanding the normal appreciation brought about by 
population growth and continuing demand in a given area. 

The Australian retail trade has proved that it can and will 
pay scarcity price for capital and this has stimulated interest 
from English, American and Far Eastern sources, although 
compared to the amount of capital required the flow is still 
totally inadequate. 


THE SWITCH TO THE SUBURBS 
Over the last decade the Australian retail trade has ex- 
perienced the American pattern, that is, the growth of the 
suburban retail shopping centre and although retail sales in 





the cities are still rising, trade in suburban centres is increasing 
at a much faster pace and this trend is growing in momentum. 
A number of major city department stores have established 
complete stores in the larger suburbs, but it is being found 
already that when adequate car parking is provided a suburb 
will go ahead more rapidly than one without car parking. 
Following the American pattern again, new regional shopping 
centres are being promoted where the whole emphasis is on 
adequate car parking and customer convenience. 


Several centres have been developed around the major 
cities and are operating with marked success due, no doubt 
to the extreme ease of shopping which the housewives 
experience. ‘‘ One stop one shop,” is the motto of one 
centre which caters for every shopping need. 


The department store is the big draw in the centre and 
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together with a food supermarket and a number of specialty 
shops, the centre offers a complete service, and some centres 
have a child minding department and other centres are 
planned which will provide for doctors and dentists suites, 
public halls and so on. 

The planning and management of a shopping centre has 
become a specialised profession and many lessons are being 
learned from America where a number of badly planned 
centres erected at a huge cost have not been the success 
anticipated. 

The main investment attractions of a shopping centre do 
not lie in a high initial yield, as operating and promoting costs 
in the first few years tend to be large and absorb a large 
portion of the annual income, but the potential capital 
appreciation and increased yield over the years more than 
offset this and are invariably more rewarding than the initial 
yield. Initial yields vary between 7 per cent and 10 per cent, 
but with skilled management and conception a first-class 
centre should show at Jeast 15 per cent to 18 per cent after 
20 years without re-financing. 


City OFFICE BUILDINGS 


The dearth of office space in Sydney continues and blocks 
of well designed, fully air conditioned, offices are being let 
on a buoyant market with rentals still rising. Sydney is 
proving, as London and New York have proved, that there is 
virtually no limit to the amount of space that can be provided 
so long as businesses are operating in old space and in 
cramped conditions. The executives of business houses 
have seen that by taking ample space in a new building with 
all modern conveniences, the staff are happier and hence 
more efficient and the business functions more satisfactorily, 
particularly where the type of business relies upon customers 
and clients calling in. It has been found that there is no 
opposition to tenants paying market rents where better 
conditions can be appreciated and made to work to advantage. 

The modern trend of purchase and leaseback is becoming 
common in the cities where a number of overseas property 
companies and institutions have purchased underdeveloped 
sites in the occupation of tanks and industrial corporations, 
erected substantial buildings and leased the majority of the 
space to the former occupier. Surplus space has then been 
let to selected tenants at market rents. This method holds 
attractive possibilities even to the largest of companies 
whose sites are underdeveloped and who are paying high 
occupation taxes. From the investor’s point of view it is 
a profitable and rewarding investment, as a well conceived 
development can be made to show a most satisfactory yield 
together with abundant growth prospects. The investor is 
able to negotiate long leases, subject to the rent being reviewed 
at frequent intervals, thus combating inflation and obtaining 
the full benefit of the growth of the city. 


RESIDENTIAL INVESTMENTS 


After the war almost no residential developments were 
erected in Sydney specifically for letting, the reason for this 
being that although building costs have risen considerably 
since 1939, rents were still pegged to 1939 levels under the 
Rent Control Acts. 

After 1952 the great majority of new flats were sold as 
*“home units’? and the relatively easy profits made from 
selling rather than letting discouraged the developers from 
the latter. The home unit building boom reached its climax 
in the years 1958-60 but has since petered out due to the 
credit squeeze and the consequent lack of purchaser finance. 

A number of developers who have constructed buildings 
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Sydney. New head office for the Australian Mutual 
Provident Society 


designed to be sold as home units, have, due to the lack of 
purchaser finance, been forced to sell the completed develop- 
ment to the investors who have purchased advantageousiy 
and subsequently let the units as flats to show satisfactory 
yields. 

The most satisfactory method of flat development is, of 
course, to start from scratch and to erect a building specific- 
ally designed for letting and with a carefully picked site and 
selected tenants, and investment can be made to show, after 
all outgoings have been deducted, a return of between 
9 per cent and 10 per cent per annum. 

THE MortTGAGE MARKET 

The mortgage market at the present time is particularly 
favourable from the financier’s point of view, and first-class 
mortgage transactions can be arranged on new office and 
retail buildings on the basis of 50 per cent or two-thirds of the 
value at a rate of interest around 7} per cent ; capital and 
interest to be re-paid over a term of between 10 and 20 years. 
Mortgage finance domestically is scarce for as we have 
mentioned before, the life assurance companies are compelled 
to invest a certain amount of their annual income in Govern- 
ment securities, thus leaving only a small margin for 
investment in real estate. 

MorRTGAGE FINANCE 

An increasing amount of capital from the United States, 
the United Kingdom and European countries is being 
invested in Australia by way of mortgage finance. 

Mortgages are being arranged on new buildings owned 
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by the biggest corporations on the basis of 50 per cent to 
75 per cent of value at rates up to 7} per cent per annum net, 
capital and interest to be repaid over a period of between 
10 and 20 years. 

Mortgages can be secured on such commercial properties 
as multi-storey city office blocks, retail stores in the cities, 
suburbs and provincial towns, shopping centres in the city 
suburban areas, modern warehouses factories and also on 
residential property. 


House Mortgage Finance 


With the increasing standard of living in Australia and the 
expanding population, the housing shortage grows more 
acute every year. 

Unlike the United Kingdom, building societies and 
lending institutions in Australia are not large enough to 
cater for all the domestic mortgage requirements. 

The Federal and State Governments, already committed 
to vast expenditure on necessary public works, such as 
highways, railways and atomic research plant etc., are 
unable to provide finance for home purchase. 

Sydney, with a population of over 2,000,000 people 
compared with London’s population of over 8,000,000 people, 
already covers a similar area. Sydney is following the 
London and New York pattern and many people wishing 
to live near their work are demanding houses and flats near 
to the city centre. 

A building redevelopment of inner suburbs is now taking 
place and low density out-of-date housing is being replaced 
by large blocks of multi-storey, high-density, residential 
units. 

Multi-storey buildings are sold in Australia with a regis- 
trable and clear title to each flat or ‘‘ home unit ”’ giving the 
investor the same security as if the mortgage were secured 
on the land itself. 

There are English international development and construc- 
tion corporations represented in Australia, who, because of 
the great shortage of home purchase mortgage finance, are 
willing to take bulk mortgages over all the houses or flats 
in their current development programmes. These corpora- 
tions will then take the responsibility of distributing the 
finance to the various purchasers and will guarantee repay- 
ment of capital and interest on bulk loan. The investor 
therefore has security not only on the buildings themselves 
but over the entire worldwide assets of the borrowing 
corporation. 


Retail Stores and Shopping Centres 


With the continuing increase in Australia’s population 
and standard of living more and better shops are being built 
both in the cities themselves and the suburbs and in provincial 
towns. Retail sales are rising in the suburbs, largely through 
the development of suburban shopping centres, and in the 
cities through the increased spending power of the city 
workers brought about by the redevelopment and expansion 
of the financial districts. 

Following the English and American pattern an increasing 
share of retail sales are being taken by the rapidly developing 
chain stores such as Woolworths, David Jones, Coles and 
the Myer Emporium, who are similar to such English 
companies as  Sainsbury’s, Marshall and _ Snelgrove, 
Woolworths and the Hugh Fraser Group. These companies 
provide maximum security to the investor as the mortgage 
is secured not only on the value of the property but on the 
entire widespread assets of the company. 
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Warehouses and Factories 


Both Australian and international corporations, including 
those already operating in Australia and those commencing 
production in the country for the first time, are building 
modern efficient factories and plants. These corporations 
wishing to remain liquid in order to provide working capital 
for their own expansion are looking, to an increasing extent, 
to the United Kingdom investor for both short and long 
term mortgage loans on their real estate. 

City Office Building 

It can be generally reckoned that every out-of-date building 
in the city area is scheduled for demolition, the site to be 
redeveloped with modern air-conditioned multi-storey office 
buildings for major industrial corporations. At the present 
time office space in modern, air-conditioned buildings is 
virtually unobtainable and the demand continues on an 
unprecedented scale. The major corporations, unable to 
find sufficient space to suit their expanding needs, are forced 
to buy development sites and rebuild, themselves. In a 
number of cases they have acquired adjoining sites to their 
existing buildings and redeveloped their new holding. In 
other cases they have incurred vast expenditure on the 
renovation of out-of-date buildings and in other cases 
additional floors have been constructed above their own 
building. 

For this purpose an increasing flow of mortgage capital is 
required in order that the corporations own capital can be 
used to service their own increasing production. 


THE FUTURE 


It is internationally known that Australia enjoys political 
stability and this fact alone has attracted over the past 
12 months, an ever increasing volume of American capital 
into the Australian stock markets and real estate invest- 
ment. The overall population increase per annum is running 
at about 2.5 per cent and in some suburbs an annual 
increase of 6.5 per cent per annum is not uncommon. Thus 
with a high standard of living, political stability and a high 
population growth rate the outlook for the overseas developer 
or investor is stimulating and for the mortgagee most secure. 

Broadly speaking, the life assurance companies and other 
major institutions are not participating in the property 
development field as they are in the United Kingdom and 
hence the pure property company which is looking for a high 
return on a development project is not in competition with 
insurance companies who are often able to out-bid them in 
England. This is one of the many reasons why a number 
of overseas property companies have extended their interests 
to Australia. 


The attractions of real estate investment have always been 
a worthwhile yield on a trouble free investment coupled with 
capital appreciation and the Australian market is able to 
satisfy these requirements to the full. Although substantial 
yield can be obtained on developments and financing 
propositions the writers consider the most attractive aspect 
of Australian real estate to be in the vast growth potential 
which is taking place and which is likely to continue as the 
population grows. Australia is one of the fastest growing 
countries in the world and the economy is relying to an 
increasing extent on capital and secondary industry and 
providing investments are carefully selected capital and yield 
appreciation should more than keep pace with this exceptional 
growth. 
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“The Face of Britain” 


““ The Face of Britain” is the title of a recently issued reprint from Socialist Commentary. 


It was prepared by 


a group of architects, town planners, economists, sociologists and administrators (two chartered surveyors were included 
in the group) and it sets out a comprehensive policy for town and country planning in Britain. It is naturally a controversial 
document (the individual signatories do not claim to agree with all of it) but there is little doubt that it is a stimulating 


and thought-provoking paper. 
the points put forward in the pamphlet. 


The comments below are the personal reactions of two chartered surveyors on some of 
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PUBLISHED as a pamphlet this reprint from Socialist 

Commentary supplies an interesting analysis of, and 
claims to provide a solution to, the failure of our present 
system of town and country planning. Like so many 
socialist theories, however, it fails to take proper account of 
the fallibility of human nature, and although some of the 
general proposals might appear to offer us salvation from 
subtopia, a serious examination of these will convince the 
majority that they are administratively quite impractical. 
Indeed the booklet leaves unanswered so many important 
problems which would arise as a direct consequence of the 
proposals, it is difficult to come to any other conclusion than 
the group of authors themselves only considered their own 
ideas in a superficial plane. 


The fundamental aspects of planning policy are broken 
down into four main groups referred to as the problems of 
employment, building, transport and that of land ownership 
and land values. Since these are interdependent it is suggested 
that a Ministry of Town and Country Planning should be 
re-created, but with substantially wider terms of reference, 
and greater powers than formerly, taking over responsibility 
for, inter alia, the distribution of industry, and the planning 
of communications and transportation systems which are 
at present the primary duties of other government 
departments. 


Local planning authorities are to be re-organised into 
regions which conform to natural economic divisions instead 
of the existing administrative areas whose boundaries have 
been determined by other considerations, probably largely 
historical. 


A series of new towns are proposed to handle overspill, 
and a planning research board is suggested to finance the 
study in universities and elsewhere of the economic and 
social costs and benefits of comprehensive redevelopment in 
its widest sense. 


All this makes interesting reading, and the case is probably 
made for having much more statistical data on many facets 
of the broad field of planning as, properly used, such 
information must be of assistance in making an appreciation 
of the problems to be resolved. One can, of course, get lost 
in a maze of figures, graphs and analyses with no certainty 
that they will lead to a correct diagnosis of the ailment, or 
that the prescription will effect a cure. 


WHO Is To Pay? 


The difficulty must be faced, however, that our society is 
so complex and the consequences of major planning decisions 


so far reaching in their effect that the supermen required, 
capable of assimilating all the many and varied factors and, 
able to give them due weighting to form a properly balanced 
judgment, may be impossible to find. Whilst we remain, 
as we must do, a nation whose life is dependent upon 
successful trading overseas, the persons responsible for giving 
advice to the government of the day on the over-all control 
and direction of national planning policies must be people 
with a practical and penetrating insight into the economic 
effects of the proposals. 


Although recognition is given to our survival being 
dependent upon thriving, expanding and efficient industry, 
the authors appear to have given no practical thought to the 
realisation of this end, as their proposals amount to the 
wholesale demolition, re-location and re-building of a 
substantial proportion of the country’s fixed assets. Who is. 
to pay for all this? Apparently a large sum is to be derived 
from the latent development values to be realised from putting 
into effect the new master plan, for such are to be the 
monopoly of the State. A further contribution will be 
derived by a national development corporation, accountable 
to Parliament, which will be able to replace the builder 
undertaking speculative development, who it is alleged 
deprives the nation of profits which rightfully belong to it. 
That trading profit might be viewed as a reward for enterprise 
and efficiency based upon the final margins, exceedingly 
sensitive and capable of easy evaporation, does not seem to. 
be an acceptable proposition to the authors of the pamphlet. 


COMPENSATION AND BETTERMENT 


The most sweeping change proposed, however, is the new 
approach to the hoary old problem of compensation and 
betterment. In essence the solution proffered is exceedingly 
simple—eliminate all freeholders in one gigantic take-over 
bid offering each a lease back of his own property for a term 
of years determined according to the “‘ useful” life of the 
building at a peppercorn rental. Upon termination of the 
statutory lease the owner is to be paid compensation assessed 
on the basis of the original vesting day site value plus some 
percentage of the then current value of the site ; moreover, 
the statutory leases are to be non-assignable and give to the 
State a right of pre-emption. 


A different code of compensation giving equivalent vacant 
possession freehold value is to be offered to owner-occupiers, 
thus introducing from the outset political expediency, an 
unjust discrimination between classes of property owners, 
and emphasising that the whole operation would be nothing 
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gmore than barefaced robbery with a deferred completion. 

The principles upon which “‘ useful ” life of buildings are 
to be assessed are outlined, but the unanswered manifold 
practical and administrative problems are almost without 
limit. | How, for instance, is the length of the statutory 
Jease to be determined in the case of one of the large industrial 
plants where there may be a score of different installations 
erected over a period of time? And how is this going to 
help promote a thriving and expanding manufacturing 
background to our economy when there is to be a standard 
covenant in all leases prohibiting the extension of any 
building? 

The direct financial implications also appear to have 
received little or no thought. Are the property owners who 
find their freeholds converted into leaseholds, possibly short 
ones, to be allowed to write off their immediate depreciation 
in capital value over the term. Presumably not as the loss 
of revenue to the Exchequer would be substantial and a 
material budgetary consideration. In any event, what 
would be done to provide alternative securities for the banks, 
mortgagees, debenture holders, etc., who suddenly find their 
advances no longer secured by asset values. And again one 
wonders what the effect would be on the insurance companies 
and whether they would be able to meet their life assurance 
and other commitments to all levels of the community. 


One of the great advantages claimed for the new unity of 
ownership is the ability to organize the redevelopment of 
the obsolescent inner rings of our towns as the statutory 
leases of large groups of properties would in many cases be 
co-terminus. Once the new layout has been planned it is 
envisaged that some sites should be offered to private 
enterprise without whose assistance it is realised an 
appropriate rate of reconstruction could not be achieved. To 
secure the type of premises required the ground rents of the 
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new building leases are to be adjustable to make schemes 
which would otherwise be uneconomic a paying proposition. 
How are these ground rents to be determined? If by tender 
it would seem that the very category of persons so severely 
criticised for being in business for the profit motive would 
be the successful applicant. 


LAND VALUES 


This brings one to the problem of high land values 
created in certain regions by public demand outstripping the 
limited supply brought about by planning. If it is desirable 
from a national standpoint to restrict the population of South- 
East England, for instance, short of controlling the allocation 
of homes or attempting to limit their selling prices, the value 
of land on which building in those areas is permitted will be 
established by normal market factors. The ultimate house 
purchasers would not, therefore, benefit by any arbitrary 
lowering of the ground rents for such sites, but it may be the 
planners intend to harvest the financial rewards of the short- 
ages they create so that the community will continue to pay 
extra for what they do want, to subsidise that which apparently 
they do not. 


It is on this aspect of personal priorities that we surely 
touch upon one of the fundamental ailments of our affluent 
society. It would appear that a considerable number of the 
populace attach more importance to having their television 
sets, washing machines and other consumer durables than to 
having a modern home at a fair economic rent, and they are 
quite prepared to accept their present standards until a sub- 
sidised local authority house comes their way. It is all very 
well to propose the wholesale demolition and comprehensive 
redevelopment of large tracts of our urban inheritance when 
someone else is going to pay for it, but certainly on this 
scale these are not the economic facts of life. 
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I MUST confess that the public ownership of freeholds and 

the method suggested in ‘‘The Face of Britain’’ for attaining 
this, sounds, in theory, a reasonable solution to the problem 
of development and re-development, but I am by no means 
convinced that it could be made to work. 


In Chapter 7 of the pamphlet under the heading: “‘ How 
it would work,” the authors describe as one of the paradoxes 
of our age the fact that ‘‘ speculative developers can invest 
millions in pulling down and replacing relatively modern 
buildings in good condition, while property owners continue 
to draw rent from slums and rotten property of every kind 
which has long outlived its useful life, and for which the 
tenants have paid over and over again.” This, I submit. is 
no paradox. 


Apart from the occupiers who prefer to own their own 
property, those who deal in property can, I suppose, be 
divided into two main categories (apart, that is, from local or 
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central government authorities). They are either speculators 
or investors. Now, for many years past, speculators have not 
been able to purchase cottage property for redevelopment 
because of the difficulty of getting the occupiers out and 
re-housing them. Furthermore, so long as the class of tenant 
occupying cottage property can expect to get a Corporation 
house at less than an economic rent, the developer has no 
possible inducement to build in order to let to such tenants. 


The owners of cottage property, therefore, belong almost 
entirely to the investor class, although their fathers or grand- 
fathers may have been the builders who originally erected 
the houses and who belonged to the same social group as 
their tenants. It ought to be remembered that we all, sooner 
or later, join the investor class, if we have obeyed the Govern- 
mental injunctions in the past to save, and that most investors 
who own house property are not in a position to carry out 
redevelopment. 
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” BUILDING LIFE sites of slum cottages. Indeed, the cynic would say that they 
“ I am all in favour of the recognition of the life of a building buy at a mg figure per square foot than the tenant buys 
ly although I can see difficulty in applying the suggested criteria his linoleum ! 
Id to, for instance, a large factory which has been extended from 
time to time. I especially welcome the recognition of the RETENTION OF DEAD HAND 
limited life of the buildings when assessing the rent to be paid The scheme for increasing the ground rent periodically 
after the end of the statutory lease. The greatest defect, in during the lease by a proportion of the increase in site value 
my view, in the existing leasehold system is that freeholders can hardly apply in the case of land restricted to housing or 
- (including, I am sorry to say, some “ enlightened public to any semi-profitable use. When it does apply it seems to 
he authorities ’’) expect to get capital fines for lease renewals me that it will be the increased rents paid by the tenants 
le calculated on the value of buildings as well as land, on the which will be the evidence of the increased ground rental 
h- assumption that the lessee is liable not only to keep them values. To say that landlords would be given powers to 
- in repair but to rebuild them after the end of their life. The pass this increase on to their tenants would seem to put the 
. plan outlined in the pamphlet recognises that all buildings cart before the horse. 
. have a limited life, and new leases would be granted on the One obvious criticism against the plan is that it retains the 
ry basis of the ground rental value only. dead hand of planning with new additions. The restrictive 
he One of the greater difficulties confronting those who will covenants deemed to be incorporated in statutory leases, 
rt have to operate the plan is the usual one of cost of admini- coupled with the statutory life when this has been made known, 
ay stration. A valuation for site values was carried out 50 years will prevent any minor improvements or modernisations, and 
tly ago and apparently, under the plan, a similar valuation will indeed, even necessary repairs ard decorations, for a lengthy 
be required coupled with the assessment of the reasonable period to the end of the statutory leases. To some extent 
life of every building. The authors say this process could this would be overcome by giving proper compensation for 
ly be spread over many years. As they allow in the appendix any new buildings or additions in those cases in which a new 
“a for arbitration in the event of dispute I have no doubt they lease is not desired. 
om are correct in this statement ! On the whole “ The Face of Britain” is a useful and 
to The greatest of all problems both in quantum and in thought-provoking contribution to the consideration of a 
re difficulty, would seem to be that of dwelling houses. At the problem which certainly calls for governmental action in the 
ib- present time slum clearance is going on all too slowly but near future. If I might add a contribution of my own it 
ry I cannot see that it will make progress any faster simply would be to suggest that everyone should be encouraged to 
ve because all houses of 80 years of age or over become auto- purchase his own house (with financial assistance) or made to 
en matically condemned instead of waiting for the local pay the economic rent in the open market, reserving rental 
his authorities to deal with their particular area. Presumably far subsidies for those who really cannot afford to do so. After 
more people will have to be compensated simultaneously all, the cost of building houses is governed by the wages of 
immediately after vesting day, and it is perhaps fortunate that those who build them, in the same way as with all other 
acquiring authorities do not have to pay high prices for the consumer goods. 
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THE CHARTERED SURVEYOR 


Report of JO Compensation-Betterment Research Group 


TERMS OF REFERENCE 


1. We were appointed by the Junior Organisation Com- 
mittee at their meeting in June 1959 for the purpose of 
implementing the following resolution :— 


“This Conference considers that recent planning 
legislation can only be regarded as temporary and has 
not solved the outstanding problems of compensation 
and betterment. It is now thought necessary for the 
Institution to renew thought on these subjects and the 
Junior Organisation should instigate this by setting up 
their own research group to consider the matter.” 


SCOPE OF RESEARCH 


2. No further definition of scope was given by the author- 
ising Committee beyond the broad terms stated in the above 
resolution. On one point, however, we felt justified in 
limiting our scope; this was in respect of compensation, 
where compulsory purchase was largely left untouched, and 
compensation for planning restrictions was concentrated 
upon. 


CONSTITUTION 


3. Appointed members of the Committee were as follows : 
E. R. Anthony, J. Aspinall, R. A. S. Brock, R. B. Caws, 
R. H. Clutton, P. J. Elliott (Honorary Secretary), M. Foster 
Taylor (Chairman), P. C. Garrod, A. H. P. Gillett (to 
1 December 1959), D. J. Goodwin, G. C. Grover, G. Langton 
Kendall, P. M. Poole (from 13 October 1959), D. R. Stevens 
and J. A. D. Wise. 


4. We have met as a Committee on 24 occasions between 
22 September 1959 and 27 March 1961. 


5. Clearly in a subject so complex, the report of a Group 
such as this cannot be taken, in every detail, as representing 
the unanimous views of every member. It does, however, 
reflect a general consensus of opinion. It was on _ this 
basis that the Report was accepted by the Junior Organistion 
Committee as a piece of research. 


HISTORICAL SUMMARY 


6. Compensation, betterment and planning are subjects of 
British land legislation which were separately conceived. 
Nevertheless, they have tended to draw together until, in the 
highly organised society which exists in this country to-day 
on a limited land area, they have become so inseparable 
that consideration of any one is impossible unless due regard 
is paid to the inevitable repercussions on the other two. 


7. The measure of compensation for acquisitions by 
statutory undertakers, government departments and public 
and local authorities was established by the Lands Clauses 
Acts, consolidated in 1845, and by the Acquisition of Land 
(Assessment of Compensation) Act 1919. Under these 
provisions betterment could not be collected, and apart 
from the special provisions of individual private and public 
Acts, the 1959 Act is the first to introduce a general right to 
betterment by means of set off against compensation other- 
wise payable on compulsory acquisition. (The betterment 
provisions of the 1925 and 1932 Planning Acts were related 
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to planning schemes envisaged and did not deal with or 
affect the measure of compensation for compulsory acqui- 
sition). It is significant that these provisions should have 
been united under an Act dealing specifically with town and 
country planning. For these reasons the 1959 Act must, in 
our view, be looked upon as opening rather than closing 
an era of legislation, and it is considered likely that the three 
subjects will continue to develop together. 


OUTLINE OF THE PROBLEM TO-DAY 


8. We are of the opinion that the source of many of the 
legislative difficulties which have beset the framing of 
compensation/betterment/planning provisions is either a 
failure to distinguish sufficiently between realised and un- 
realised values, or a reluctance to accept such values for 
what they are. The distinction is one which has a profound 
significance, consciously or subconsciously, in the public 
mind. 


9. Development values are, by their nature, assessed 
ahead of realisation, and it is in the context of development 
rather than existing use that the most spectacular effects of 
betterment are to be seen. Whilst on this argument it may 
be logical to assess betterment on the same footing, there is 
a difference in that a certain payment is made in respect of an 
uncertain level of profit. It is probably true to say that an 
open market purchaser only puts a price on foresight because 
competition forces him to do so. Thus, while most market 
prices probably include some element of looked for apprecia- 
tion, this has arisen as a-general consensus of opinion and 
certainly not as a result of any infallible method of individual 
assessment. 


10. Furthermore, development value is largely subjective 
in nature, while betterment usually arises as an unassociated 
by-product. 


11. Some further explanation is required in order to relate 
our standpoint to other research which has been undertaken 
in the past. Ever since the industrial revolution and the 
economic theories which achieved authenticity at that time, 
the legislature has been fascinated by the manner in which 
land values have consistently adjusted themselves to the 
inflationary trends of modern times without, apparently, a 
corresponding investment of capital in the soil in every case. 
The very nature of rent itself required explanation and even 
to-day is placed in a different category from wages and 
profits. 


12. The Establishment has always been able, in principle, 
to draft measures aimed at securing for the state a portion of 
the unearned increment which comes sooner or later to the 
owner of land, but so far no method has proved to be 
successful or popular. The belief persists that if the incre- 
ment shows itself to be there on realisation, some method 
can be devised enabling it to be isolated at least without 
disrupting the land economy, though some theorists would 
be prepared to attempt to cut the Gordian knot by coupling 
the betterment problem with nationalisation proposals. 
The Lloyd George Finance Acts, the 1932 Act and the 1947 
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Act indicate positive legislative steps, while the recommenda- 
tions of various committees extend from land nationalisation 
to site value rating. 


13. We believe that the advent of national town planning 
legislation has, in fact, altered the problem in that the owner 
is no longer the arbiter of land use within his own curtilage. 
Betterment is now associated with worsement where town 
planning decisions are involved, and as the 1954 Act falls 
further into the past so the value of its claims becomes less 
and less significant. 


14. If worsement must be accepted by the owner without 
complaint, betterment may perhaps be demanded without 
penalty. There is further argument which carries some force 
at the present time : if the purpose of collecting betterment 
is merely to distribute it more equally, may not this result be 
obtained with greater economy by extending the ownership 
of land amongst those for whose benefit betterment would 
otherwise be collected? 


15. It was also observed that since modern taxation 
operates upon all income, a betterment charge is already 
levied in so far as it appears in enhanced rents. In so far as 
betterment is a capital gain it is collected to some extent 
through purchase tax, and the benefit that remains is really 
part and parcel of a capital gains tax which should be aimed 
at all capital gains and not merely at those emerging from 
land transactions. 


16. For those who require a specific theoretical answer, 
we have included by way of Appendix B a method of recover- 
ing betterment which we think would be most likely to 
succeed and operate fairly. Previous investigation by the 
Uthwatt Committee proceeded on the assumption that 
betterment caused by central or local government activity 
differed in some way from other forms of betterment. We 
do not see the difference in principle between private and 
public betterment and we also noted that betterment to one 
property often became worsement to another. We take the 
view that betterment from whatever source ought to be dealt 
with universally, if at all. However, we did form the opinion 
that in accepting planned land use, the private owner may 
lose without recompense values which are thereby given to 
the community. If he gains, it is to be assumed, by virtue 
of his planning consent, that the interests of the community 
are not prejudiced. 


17. To summarise, we incline towards the principle of no 
compensation, no betterment (or more correctly no worse- 
ment no betterment). This is not to say that we have no 
comment to make on existing legislation and the detailed 
recommendations of paragraphs 33-34 complete our report. 


18. Finally, we feel concerned on the subject of the cost 
of planning decisions and in paragraph 37 are shown figures 
which are somewhat disturbing both in the amounts and in 
the discrepancies of those amounts. The matter, although 
allied to the subject, was felt to be one which merited the 
attention of an ad hoc committee. 


NOTES ON CONCLUSIONS 
Betterment 


19. In the past much thought has been given to the problem 
of betterment, with the primary object of securing for the 
state the whole, or a portion, of the increase in value of land 
from the activities of public authorities. Conversely, 
decreases in value give rise to a worsement problem. Various 
Acts have sought formulae to provide answers. 
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20. To date, no simple and equitable method has been 
acknowledged as achieving a reasonable solution. 

21. We accept, as a principle, that there is a problem, 
varying in degree from time to time, and we endeavoured to 
produce a comprehensive solution. It commenced by 
seeking to promote original thought and new ideas and later 
extended its researches into past activities on the subject to 
see whether a satisfactory approach could be found. Briefly, 
no wholly satisfactory solution was found. We came to the 
conclusion, like Uthwatt, “‘ that no ad hoc search for better- 
ment in its strictest sense can ever succeed,” and further no 
specific levy on betterment should be made. 


22. The approach to the subject and detailed conclusions 
are set out later in the report. 


Compensation 


23. Having reached the above conclusions regarding the 
betterment portion of the task submitted to us, and being 
of the opinion that no avoidable encouragement should be 
proffered to any form of speculation in underdeveloped or 
undeveloped land, we feel that it is an inescapable corollary 
that no compensation should be paid for the refusal of 
permission to develop. We envisage the retention in principle 
of existing use, rights and purchase notice procedure. 

24. Whilst this is, in our opinion, the ideal, we are con- 
cerned with the position of an owner who purchased prior 
to the coming into force of the 1947 Act, and also with that 
of an owner who may have purchased having regard to his 
right to compensation under Part II of the 1954 Act. It is 
considered that some relaxation will be necessary to deal 
with these two classes of owner. However, it is felt that in 
the future a prudent purchaser will ascertain the planning 
situation before completing a transaction. 


25. Prima facie the grant of a planning consent may be 
said to increase the value of an interest in land and its 
subsequent revocation or modification should be fully 
compensated whatever the circumstances prior to the consent 
being given. 


26. We have considered in detail the present law on com- 
pensation arising out of the exercise of planning control, as 
set forth in the 1947, 1954 and 1959 Town and Country 
Planning Acts, which are summarised in Appendix A, and 
we set out below our recommendations for its amendment, 
both to deal with the above points, and certain associated 
circumstances. 


By-Product Matters 

27. During our discussions certain other matters were 
raised concerning the wider issues of planning. Although 
not strictly within our terms of reference it is felt that these 
points are of general interest and our views are summarised 
below. 

DETAILED RECOMMENDATIONS 
Betterment 

28. No attempt was made to define betterment/worsement, 
in the first instance, apart from accepting that it results from 
an increase or decrease in value of land as a direct or indirect 
cause of the activities of public authorities (including 
planning authorities) or private individuals. 

29. It should be recalled that the three basic methods of 
recovering betterment are: recoupment, set off and the 
direct charge. 

30. Betterment was considered in two parts :-— 

(i) Specific betterment. This usually arises from a 
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particular act with local incidence, e.g., the creation of 
a park from waste-land in a residential area, and 

(ii) General betterment. This has a much wider 
application and a greater incidence on the community 
at large, when viewed against the national background, 
e.g., the electrification of railways, and sewage works. 


31. While endeavouring to find a new approach to the 
problem, no detailed examination was made of the Uthwatt 
Report, but the following definition of betterment, extracted 
from paragraph 260 of that report, was accepted in part :— 


“To sum up, while the term ‘ betterment’ is not 
specifically defined in any general Act, it may now be 
taken, in its technical sense, to mean any increase in the 
value of land (including the buildings thereon) arising 
from central or local government action, whether 
positive, e.g., by the execution of public works or 
improvements, or negative, e.g., by the imposition of 
restrictions on other land. 

“The term is not, however, generally understood to 
include enhancement in the value of property arising 
from general community influences, such as the growth 
or urban populations.” 


32. We feel that enhancement in the value arising from 
private development and from general community influences 
should come within the scope of study under the heading of 
betterment and we endeavoured to produce a workable 
scheme to collect betterment on a national basis. Various 
ideas were discussed :— 


(i) Any national scheme, to operate a successful plan 
for the collection of betterment charges and to pay 
compensation for worsement, would require an 
organisation in the form of a central accounting body. 
In its favour was the thought that it could lead to greater 
flexibility in planning, for example, charges collected 
from an urban area, with increasing values due to 
lucrative large development schemes, might be used to 
foster less economic, but worthy schemes in other areas. 

In relation to worsement resulting from planning 
control, it was felt that this was a less serious problem at 
the present time. The expiration of 14 years had brought 
about such appreciations in existing use values that 
affected owners had become less concerned about what 
might be termed their initial hope value now 14 years old. 
The injury, moreover, lasted for only one transaction 
involving any particular interest because subsequent 
owners had bought with the knowledge of the 
restrictions. 


(ii) The conclusion was reached that, whilst the 
introduction of site value rating is the most likely basis 
from which to evolve a practical solution, it is doubtful 
whether such a drastic change in the rating system could 
be justified on this account. 


(iii) Special study was given to specific betterment, 
but even in the simplest problems, we found it difficult 
to fix with accuracy, the incidence of betterment, and 
worsement, as to amount of money, period of time, and 
physical area. 


(iv) To some extent the problem is reflected in the 
present rating and taxation system. For example, a 
new bridge might give rise to increases in shop values 
nearby ; thus the local authority would benefit by way 
of increased rates and the Exchequer by way of increased 
taxes on higher business profits. Conversely, the 
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reverse would occur in areas which depreciate. The 
defect of the present systems is that they are not 
sufficiently sensitive to changes and incidence, are slow 
in coming into operation and do not properly reflect 
capital adjustments. 


No complete and satisfactory solution was found 
having a basis in the present rating and taxation system. 
We feel that in some measure a capital gains tax would be 
a method of collecting betterment, but this is a complex 
problem affecting other professions and really beyond 
the scope of this detailed study. 


Conclusions 


(i) Betterment/worsement obviously exists, created by 
private, central or local authority or general community 
influences. 


(ii) Equitable results could not be guaranteed from any 
simple scheme. 


(iii) There is a considerable variation of opinion as to what 
might constitute a fair proportion of the increase in value 
to be collected as a betterment charge. 


(iv) Professional and general administration would be 
complex, probably to a degree that it would be unworkable, 
public opinion would find it difficult to accept that any form 
of betterment charge is other than an iniquitous tax. 


(v) Unification of the reversion in the state would have 
the effect of ensuring that betterment/worsement would 
accrue, to an extent, to the benefit of the state at large. 
The Group was opposed to such a proposal. 


Compensation 


33. The present law, as outlined in some detail in 
Appendix A, is contained in the 1947, 1954 and 1959 Town 
and Country Planning Acts, together with the various 
Statutory Instruments made under those statutes. 


34. (1) Refusal of Planning Permission (or Imposition of 
Conditions upon Grant of Permission). 


A. Applications which relate to New Development. 

Compensation provisions, contained in Part II of the 1954 
Act, are outlined in Appendix A, and briefly amount to 
the payment of the lesser of the unexpended balance of 
established development value or the depreciation in the 
value of the land as a result of the decision. Important 
reservations are contained in sections 20 and 21 of the 1954 
Act. In any instance, compensation is payable only in 
respect of those parts of the land having an unexpended 
balance of established development value. The provisions 
of section 19 (or section 20 (3) ) of the 1947 Act (Purchase 
Notice), apply to such a refusal or conditional consent. 


Recommendations 


(i) That an owner, as at the appointed day of the 1947 
Act, should be compensated as at present, subject to the 
amendments set out in (iii) to (v) below. 


(ii) That an owner purchasing between the appointed days 
of the 1947 Act and the envisaged legislation, who purchased 
at other than existing use value, should be compensated as 
at present (subject to (iii) to (v) below) except where the 
vendor expressly retained the benefit of a claim under 
Part VI of the 1947 Act. 


(iii) That in the above two instances legislation should be 
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introduced on the lines of section 35 of the 1954 Act, to 
deal with cases where no claim was made under Part VI of 
the 1947 Act. 


(iv) That section 20 (i) (a) of the 1954 Act should be 
repealed. 


(v) That the right to the above compensation should 
extend only for 10 years after the appointed day of the 
envisaged legislation. 


(vi) An owner purchasing after the appointed day of the 
envisaged legislation should receive no compensation for 
such a refusal or conditional consent. 


We make these recommendations for the following 
reasons :— 


(a) That recommendation (iii) is desirable in view of the 
considerable number of cases where, particularly, a private 
individual failed to lodge a claim under Part VI of the 1947 
Act. 


(b) Recommendation (iv) would enable compensation to be 
paid for refusal of a change of use (as distinct from develop- 
ment) on similar lines to other applications for new 
development which are refused. 


(c) With regard to (v) and (vi), whilst accepting that 
existing owners should be protected, it is considered that 
reversions expectant after a minimum of 24 years (1947 to 
1971) would not have had any development value ascertain- 
able in 1947 above de minimus, whilst, advance notice having 
been given, in future cases a prudent purchaser would apply 
for planning consent before completing a purchase. 


B. Applications which relate to Development within 
Third Schedule of the 1947 Act as amended. 


At present no compensation is payable for a refusal 
relating to development within Part I of the Third Schedule. 


In the case of development within Part II of Third Schedule, 
if permission is refused or granted conditionally (after 
appeal to the Minister) compensation provisions of 
section 20 (1) and (2) of the 1947 Act apply which provide 
for payment of the depreciation in the value of the interest, 
subject in particular to the reservations of section 20 (5) of the 
1947 Act. The provisions of section 19 or section 20 (3) of 
the 1947 Act (Purchase Notice) apply to such a refusal or 
conditional consent whether the development was under 
Part I or Part II of the Third Schedule. 


Recommendation 


(i) That the provisions of section 20 (1) and (2) of the 
1947 Act, should apply to all development within the Third 
Schedule, and not only to Part II. 


We make this recommendation because :— 


(a) It is felt that much of the significance of the distinction 
between Parts I and II of the Third Schedule has disappeared 
following the abolition of Development Charges by the 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1953. 


(b) The exclusion of Part I from existing compensation 
provisions may lead to a capital loss or the retention of 
buildings for a longer time than would normally be desirable. 

(c) Whilst the group accepts the principle of section 20 (5) 
of the 1947 Act we consider the success of the provision 
would depend upon its administration. If such directions 
were too liberally issued then the whole concept of 
compensation under section 20 (1) of the 1947 Act could be 
extinguished. 
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(Il) Revocation or Modification of Express Permission 
to Develop. 


A. Permissions which relate to New Development. 


Compensation provisions are contained in section 22 of the 
1947 Act as amended by section 38 of the 1954 Act. Briefly 
it amounts to the payment of the sum by which the value 
with the original consent exceeds the value after revocation 
or modification. By virtue of section 22 (2) of the 1947 Act 
compensation is payable in respect of certain abortive 
expenditure. The provisions of section 19 or section 20 (3) 
of the 1947 Act (Purchase Notice) apply to such a revocation 
or modification. 


Recommendation 


(i) We consider that the present provisions provide a fairand 
equitable basis of compensation and we do not recommend 
any modification, 


B. Permissions related to Development within 
Third Schedule of 1947 Act. 


Compensation for revocation of permission for develop- 
ment within Part I, Third Schedule of the 1947 Act is barred 
by section 22 (7) of the 1947 Act. The repeal of section 22 (5) 
of the 1947 Act by the Eighth Schedule, 1954 Act bars compen- 
sation in respect of development within Part II, Third Schedule, 
of the 1947 Act. Compensation for abortive expenditure is, 
however, available by virtue of section 22 (2) of the 1947 Act. 
The provisions of section 19 or section 20 (3), 1947 Act 
(Purchase Notice) apply to such revocations or modifications. 


Recommendations 


(i) That the provisions of section 20 (1) and (2) of the 
1947 Act should apply to cases of revocation or modification 
of permissions relating to Third Schedule Development. 


(ii) That the existing provisions concerning abortive 
expenditure should continue. 


We make these recommendations because :— 


(a) It is felt that it is most inconsistent that compensation 
be paid for revocation or modification of a consent for new 
development, but not for a consent involving Third Schedule 
development. 


(II) Withdrawal or Modification of Permission to 
Develop given by General Development Order. 


Compensation provisions in section 22 (3) of the 1947 Act 
enable compensation similar to that for revocation of express 
planning permission for new development to be paid when 
the amendment of a General Development Order is followed 
by the refusal of what would have been an automatic consent 
for development. However, by section 19 (5) of the 1954 Act 
there is no compensation for depreciation in the value of land. 


Recommendations 


(i) That the existing provisions are, in the main, satisfactory 
and should be amended only in the following respects. 

(ii) The provisions of section 19 (5) of the 1954 Act should 
be repealed to enable compensation to be paid for deprecia- 
tion in the value of land as a result of such a withdrawal or 
modification. 
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(iii) It is considered that the right to compensation should 
be exercisable only if an express application is made within 
a defined period of time from the amendment to the General 
Development Order. 


(iv) The provisions may need reconsideration if the scope 
of the Order is materially increased in the future. 


We make these recommendations because :—- 


(a) It would seem inconsistent that a person purchasing to 
implement a consent given in a General Development Order 
may find himself at a substantial loss upon its amendment 
and there would seem to be no grounds for excluding from 
compensation a loss in the value of the land. 


(b) It would appear at present that there is no express time 
limitation upon a claim in these circumstances and this seems, 
to the group, to be inequitable. 


(IV) Discontinuance of Use (or Removal of Works). 
A. Unauthorised Use. 


The powers contained in sections 23 and 24 of the 1947 
Act enable a local planning authority to deal with a use, 
alteration or development carried out within the past four 
years without the grant of a planning consent by requiring 
the discontinuance and/or removal of buildings without 
payment of compensation. 


Recommendations 


(i) That the existing provisions should remain as to 
enforcement. 


(ii) That consideration be given to extending the period 
of four years to twelve years. 


We make these recommendations because :— 


(a) It is known that in some instances of deliberate evasion 
of planning control the four-year period has expired, and 
a lawful right established, before the development has come 
to the notice of the planning authority. A period of 12 years 
would be more in line with the acquisition of other rights 
over land. 


B. Authorised Use. 


If an order is made under section 26 of the 1947 Act for 
the cessation of any use and/or the removal of any buildings 
which may have authorised (or Third Schedule) rights then 
compensation under section 27 amounts to the depreciation 
in the value of any interest in the land, disturbance, and any 
expenses reasonably incurred in complying with the order. 
The provisions of section 19 or section 20 (3) of the 1947 Act 
(Purchase Notice) apply to such an order. 


Recommendation 


(i) We do not recommend any variation of the present 
legislation. 


(V) Land not capable of Reasonable Beneficial Use. 

As indicated above (at IA, IB, IIA, IIB and IVB) in most 
instances if land is not capable of reasonable beneficial use 
then a Purchase Notice may be served under section 19 of 
the 1947 Act (as amended by section 70 of the 1954 Act and 
section 35 (2) of the 1959 Act, and now set out, in its amended 
form, in the Ninth Schedule to the 1959 Act) requiring the 
acquisition of the interest by the local authority. The 
basis of compensation is that for compulsory purchase. 


If the Minister gives permission for some form of develop- 
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ment, instead of confirming the purchase notice, compensa- 
tion is payable under section 20 (3) of the 1947 Act (as 
amended by the Seventh Schedule of the 1959 Act) amounting 
to the excess of the existing use value over the permitted 
development value of the interest. The existing use value is 
assessed in accordance with sections 51 to 54 of the 1947 Act, 
and disregards Part III of the 1954 Act, and Part I of the 
1959 Act. 


Recommendations 


(i) We do not suggest any amendment to the basis of 
compensation under this heading, having regard to our 
other recommendations. 


(ii) We envisage that the provisions of section 19 should 
continue to apply in all instances where they are at present 
available. 


(VI) Planning Blight. 


Part IV of the 1959 Act gives certain rights to require the 
acquisition of an interest affected by planning blight. Briefly 
this enables an owner-occupier where the NAV does not 
exceed £250, or a resident owner-occupier, or the owner of an 
agricultural hereditament, to require the acquisition of his 
interest in a property if he is unable to sell that interest at 
a reasonable price due to specified planning proposals 
affecting the land. 

No compensation is paid for severance, unless the land is 
part only of an agricultural hereditament nor is any paid for 
disturbance. 


Recommendations 


These provisions are relatively new and there is insufficient 
evidence regarding their operation, but :— 


(i) It is considered that there are clearly instances where 
the property is normally sold with the benefit of goodwill, 
and in such cases the owner should be entitled to a claim for 
disturbance on the usual compulsory purchase basis. 

(ii) The desirability of any fixed upper limit of NAV is 
questioned. 


BY-PRODUCTS 


35. During our discussions it was generally felt that the: 
day-to-day administration of planning control should 
continue to remain with the present local authorities.. 
Nevertheless the success of such depends very much on the: 
quality and competence of staff undertaking these duties. 


36. There seems to be a need for planning policy to be- 
considered on a regional basis by planning boards each: 
consisting of a team drawn from the various professions, and! 
representatives from the planning authorities within the- 
region. It is thought that such a proposal would have many 
advantages, particularly as the boundaries of such an area. 
would not necessarily be limited by the existing local: 
government boundaries. 


37. At the present time the major portion of the cost of 
administering town planning is met by the levying of local 
rates, although assistance is given by central government in. 
the form of Exchequer grants. 

The degree of delegation of planning powers varies in 
different parts of the country, with the result that we- 
experienced difficulty in obtaining any accurate information: 
on the cost of planning for any particular planning authority. 
We had hoped to ascertain whether there was any relation- 
ship between the cost of planning and the number of planning: 
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applications. The following information has been published 
in the Journal of the Town Planning Institute for January 
1961 (page 2) ; the final column has been added by the group 
and is based upon population estimates for the counties, 
excluding County Boroughs. It should be noted that the 
costs apply to county planning staffs only. If the costs of 
smaller authorities dealing with applications under delegated 
powers were taken into account, the figures would, of course, 
be higher :— 





{ 
{ 





| Cost per 

County | Applica- | Appeals | Technical | 1,000 | Cost per 

| tions. \ Staff | Population | Application 
| £& s. oe 
Lancashire -- | 16,415 289 149 121 7 15 4 
Surrey... .. | 16,254 610 52 84 4 7 13 
Kent ane ooo |: SSRG6 330 55 70 6 8 16 
Ss 5 ee ove | O2775 243 204 151 0 37 15 
West Riding ... | 12,420 267 66 69 15 8 14 
Hertfordshire ... | 12,322 433 52 1s7 2 14 6 
Middlesex oe | BOS 434 71 105 6 a 2 
Essex rom ooo | OU 8S7 564 81 84 0 14 0 





The cost of planning merits further detailed consideration 
and also to see whether any direct payment by the applicant 
should be made in suitable cases. 


38. It is our experience that in most cases intending 
purchasers make inquiries of the local planning authority, 
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concerning any town planning proposals affecting their 
particular property. We consider that all intending pur- 
chasers of any type of property should be guided by the 
fundamental principle of obtaining planning permission for 
any proposed development prior to purchase, regardless of 
the fact that in most cases the proposed development would 
be in accordance with the development plan zoning. 


39. It is suggested that there should be some financial 
safeguard for persons who have not taken the precaution of 
obtaining planning permission, when an amendment to the 
zoning is made at the review of the development plan. 


40. Although many of the recommendations of the Franks 
Committee have yet to be implemented we feel that the present 
system of planning appeals could be improved, by establish- 
ing a separate tribunal similar to the Lands Tribunal. The 
tribunal would consist of specialists drawn from the various 
professions associated with planning and would determine 
appeals on the facts presented at the hearing. The decision 
would not be subject to ratification by the Minister. 


41. In our view the general public regards planning as 
being negative. Steps should be taken to make planning 
positive and dynamic. We welcome such trends as the 
preparation of master plans for central development areas 
and the realisation of the importance of land being used to 
the best advantage. It may be. thought that the point has 
been reached when the creation of a Ministry of Planning 
should be seriously considered, 





request. 





APPENDIX A 


Apart from the table reproduced on page 331, Appendix A to this report has been omitted 
because of lack of space. Copies of the complete Appendix, which contains a summary of 
existing legislation concerning town and country planning compensation, are available on 








APPENDIX B 


THE RATING OF SITE VALUES 


The Uthwatt Committee put forward the principle of development charge as 
an answer to floating and shifting value and a periodic levy on site values as an 
effective method of collecting betterment. 

To-day the evolution of an expanding economy does diminish the financial 
problem, but the abandonment of development charge has had the effect of 
divorcing the planning function from the financial implications inherent in all 
planning decisions. This trend has only been partially arrested by the 1959 Act 
provisions, dealt with in detail in the main body of the report. 

After examining the various types of betterment, we found that there is no 
practical method of recovering it on an ad hoc basis, thus repeating the experience 
of the Uthwatt Committee (paragraph 308). We are also inclined to accept the 
position of to-day whereby increases in land values benefit the community through 
local and central taxation. 

However, the present arrangements do not entirely comprehend the problem 
for the following reasons :— 

1. Taxation does not operate on capital gains (except in the case of a 
property dealing company), and the purchase and re-sale of land may, 
therefore, be used for purposes entirely unconnected with efficient land use 
and management and at the expense of the bona fide land user. 

2. The expenditure by central government of public money is paid for on 
a national basis, while the benefit of the work is usually realised through 
enhanced land values over a limited area. The same principle would apply 


in the case of local authority activity in one particular area in town or country. 

3. The present local rating system is insensitive to both betterment and 
worsement. 

4. The incidence of floating and shifting values tends to be emphasised 
by town planning provisions, and some method of equalising the financial 
impact of planning proposals remains to be found. 

(1) above lies outside the terms of reference in so far as a solution may lie in 
the field of imperial taxation. 

With regard to (2), a solution lies in the collection of betterment through land 
beneficially affected on an acceptable basis, bearing in mind the earlier observations 
in the report. 

With regard to (3), a form of local rating assessment is necessary which will 
prove sensitive to the effects of both betterment and worsement, but to deal with 
general betterment it must be administered on a uniform national basis, and the 
national basis would have to apply both to assessment and rate poundage. 

With regard to (4), if land ownership remains in private hands, the only method 
balancing floating and shifting values is by adjustment in local tax liability, 
and the tax should be one which operates on the values principally affected, 
namely development values. 

The following summary lists past consideration of the subject of the rating of 
site value :~ 
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To meet part 





or whole Levied on Limitation 
of Local Annual or of Amount 
| Expenditure Capital Value of Rate 
Royal Commission on Housing | Part — — 
of Working Classes, 1885. 
L.C.C. Evidence to Royal | Part Capital 6d. in £ 
Commission on Local Taxa- 
tion 1899. | 
“Separate Report” of Royal | Part Annual To be fixed by 
Commission on Local Taxa- Parliament. 
tion, 1901. 
Judge O’Connor’s Minority Whole _— _ 
Report (Royal Commission | 
on Local Taxation), 1901. | | 
L.C.C. Bill, 1901. ean «se. Part Annual 2s. in £ 
Mr. C. P. Trevelyan’s Bill, 1902. | Part Annual 2s. in £ 
Dr. T. J. McNamara’s Bill,| Part Capital Id. in £ 
1903. | 
Mr. C. P. Trevelyan’s Bill, 1904. } Part Annual, Same rate on 
Sir John Brunner’s Bill, 1905. | defined as improved 
4 per cent value of 
of capital occupied, and 
value. improved 
value of un- 
j occupied land 
Land Values Taxation (Scot- | Part Annual, | 2s. in £ 
land) Bill, 1905. defined as 
4 per cent 
of capital 
| value. 
Select Committee on Land} Whole Annual _ 
Values Taxation (Scotland) 
Bill, 1906. | 
Departmental Committee on | Part Capital | 1/10th of 
Local Taxation, 1914 | | | amount raised 
(Minority Report). | in rates plus 
| half of any 
future 
| increases. 
Manchester Bill, 1921. ooo | Part Annual, | - 
defined as | 
| 5 per cent of 
| | capital value. | 
Mr. J. C. (later Lord) Wedg- | Whole or | Capital. } — 
wood’s Bill, 1932. Part | 
Mr. A. McLaren’s Bill, 1937.  — Annual _ 
L.C.C, Bill, 1938-1939. ida‘ Part Annual 2s. in £ 
Uthwatt Report. ‘a _ | Annual _| Increase as 
realised. 





There has been a marked lack of agreement as to the method of implementing 
a site value rate. When the Royal Commission reported in 1901, nine members 
were against the rating of site values, five members, including the Chairman, 
were in favour of a site value rate for part of the existing rate and one was in 
favour of a total transfer of liability to sites. 

It has been said that the attractions of the site value rate depend partly upon the 
Proposition that broadly a site value represents the contribution of the com- 
munity to the owner in land use, while the development of that site represents 
the value of the individual service to the community It is, therefore, not un- 
reasonable that the community should relate taxation payments, aimed at 
recovering betterment, to site values. 
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The objections which have been raised to site value rating are as follows :— 
1. It is extremely difficult to value a site on a rental basis 
Sites with buildings upon them are now being bought and sold in very 
considerable numbers for the purpose of re-development. The annual 
equivalent for rating purposes should be taken as a straight 5 per cent (say) 
on the capital value ascertained. In the case of certain uses, notably 
agricultural land, it may well be that a different rate should be fixed. 


2. Difficulty exists in dealing with site improvements. 

Improvements (and burdens) which run with a site as cleared for develop- 
ment should be reflected in the capital value. The majority of improvements 
effected by an owner entirely at his own expense are incorporated in the 
building and would, therefore, be ignored. An exception is agricultural land 
where special consideration would be justified. 


3. Existing Contracts would be disturbed 

This objection is a valid one, but would apply to any change in legislation. 
The objection influenced the majority of the 1901 Commission. However, 
the Bills introduced by Mr. Trevelyan in 1904 and Sir John Brunner in 1905 
purported to respect existing contracts. These Bills both passed their 
second readings by 223 to 165 and 202 to 112 votes, but were not proceeded 
with. Both Bills provided for the assessment of the capital value of the 
site, the annual equivalent being taken at 3 per cent of the capital value so 
found. 


4. The 1947 Act by its Development Charge pravisions rendered a site value 
rate inequitable. 

This objection has now disappeared. It carried a great deal of weight 
with the Committee which reported on the Rating of Site Values in 1952. 


5. Administrative Costs would be prohibitive 

The reasons for this as given in the Institution’s Memorandum of 1948 on 
the subject appear to be related to the pre-occupation of valuers at that time 
with the War Damage Acts and the 1947 Act. 


Advantages of the Site Value Rate 
1. Betterment under the widest definition is reflected in the assessments. 


2. Worsement is similarly dealt with. 


3. The release of all buildings from liability to tax would not tend to discourage 
better building, i.e., buildings which utilise the site most efficiently and are best 
suited to their use. 


4. The system would assist in the achievement of positive town planning, 
whereas the present arrangement militates against it. For instance, an old, 
out-of-date and poorly maintained building now receives a concession in rating 
liability and is therefore subsidised by new buildings ; under a site value system, 
the relative rate burden of a new building would vary inversely with its efficiency. 
A Possible Basis of Assessment 

1. Assessment initially to run at 6d. in £ and to form an adjunct to existing 
rating, that is to say, the poundage of the ordinary rate would be reduced 
accordingly. 

2. Annual value to be fixed at 5 per cent on capital value of the cleared site. 

3. Valuation to be based on the planned use or existing use whichever is the 
greater. 

4. Provision to be made for cases of exceptional hardship by putting a life on 
the building and deferring the capital value of site for planned use for the approved 
life. 

5. Agricultural land to be assessed at 3 per cent exclusive of defined 
improvements. 

6. Basis of assessment where the development plan is silent to be existing use. 

7. Unoccupied land to be exempt—but provision made to rate after the service 
of notice and statutory procedure in certain cases, 

8. Certain land uses not involving development with buildings to be assessed 
for existing use only, e.g., car parking. 3 

Note: The Group did not recommend the introduction of site value rating, see 
paragraph 32 (ii). 
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Legal Notes 


BY H. F. BIDDER (ASSOCIATE) 


I. EMPLOYER’S LIABILITY FOR ACCIDENT 
TO INDEPENDENT CONTRACTOR 
Liability under Common Law and under Factory Acts 

In the case of Wigley v. British Vinegar Ltd. ({1961] 
3 All E.R. 418 (C.A.) ), W had been employed for a year by 
the defendant company to clean the windows of their factory, 
as an independent contractor. There were no hooks near 
the windows to which a safety belt could be attached. The 
company provided a substantial ladder for his use. 

When engaged on this work, he fell from the top of the 
ladder to the ground 30 feet below, and was killed. His 
widow brought this action against the company for damages, 
alleging breach of their common law duty to provide a safe 
working place, and breach of a statutory duty imposed by 
section 26 (2) of the Factories Act, 1937, which is as follows :— 

‘“* Where any person is to work at a place from which 
he will be liable to fall a distance of 10 feet [reduced to 
6} feet by the Act of 1959], then, unless the place is one 
which affords secure foot-hold and, where necessary, 
secure hand-hold, means shall be provided, so far as 
reasonably practicable, by fencing or otherwise, for 
ensuring his safety.” 

No-one had seen the accident, so the actual manner in 
which it occurred remained (as the Court of Appeal pointed 
out) a matter of conjecture. 

The window on which W was engaged when he fell was 
one in a building of which two floors had been removed, 
to make room for a large vat. W was cleaning the inner 
surface of one of the windows, having placed the ladder in 
a secure position against the inner face of the wall. The 
window was a peculiar one. It was quite free of the wall, 
and hung on two lugs fixed above the middle of the opening. 
The lower part of the window swung outwards, and to clean 
it from the inside it was necessary to hold the upper part, 
to prevent the window swinging. 

W was found at the foot of the ladder. The window was 
on the floor near, broken. 

During the hearing before the trial judge (Atkinson, J.) 
the claim under common law was abandoned, for reasons 
given in the judgment of the Court of Appeal. The judge 
held, as an inference from the facts, that W, an experienced 
and competent man, had slipped or lost balance at the 
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moment of greatest risk, when both hands were occupied— 
one in holding, the other in cleaning the window. W had 
a safety belt, and would, he thought, probably have taken 
it up with him and used it, if hooks had been provided. The 
foothold was not secure if there was a possibility of a man 
falling from it when behaving as might reasonably be expected 
in the circumstances. He awarded the widow £4,800 
damages for breach of duty under section 26. The company 
appealed, and their appeal was allowed. Leave to appeal 
to the House of Lords was granted. 


Davies, L.J. gave the judgment of the court. He said that 
the claim at common law had been abandoned at the trial. 
** This [withdrawal] was based on the well-known principle 
illustrated by such cases as Bates v. Parker ({1953] 2 Q.B. 231), 
that where a householder employs an independent contractor 
to do the work, be it cleaning or repairing, on his premises, 
the contractor must satisfy himself as to the safety or con- 
dition of that part of the premises on which he has to work. 
He is left to himself to decide how and in what manner he 
will perform his task.” 

The claim had therefore to be made under section 26 (2) of 
the Factories Act, 1937. It had been decided in Lavender v. 
Diamints, Ltd. ({1949] 1 K.B. 585), that an independent 
contractor came within the sub-section. 

The problems before the court were these : 

(1) The defendants provided no means other than the 
ladder for securing the safety of W. Did “‘ the place” 
where he was to work afford a secure foot-hold, and, if 
necessary, hand-hold, without such means being 
provided ? 

(2) Was it reasonably practicable to provide such 
means ? 

(3) If the answer to (1) was No, and to (2) Yes, so 
that the defendants were in breach, did such breach 
cause the death of W? 

The first question was difficult, but the court had come to 
the conclusion that W’s place of work was the ladder, and 
that a good and solid ladder properly placed does afford a 
secure foothold, even when both hands are occupied—that 
is, secure for an experienced window cleaner acting as he 
might reasonably be expected to act in circumstances 
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reasonably to be expected to occur. The court was not 
impressed by the argument that the fact that W fell, itself 
indicated that his foot-hold was not secure. It was equally 
consistent—particularly when no-one knew precisely how he 
came to fall—with his having abandoned the security afforded 
by the ladder. There was, however, no allegation of contri- 
butory negligence. ‘* The view at which we have eventually 
arrived is that the ladder did afford a secure foothold, and 
that, if any insecurity occurred in the event (and we are not 
sure that it did) this was due to the fact that W, either in the 
way he placed the ladder, or in the way he used it, abandoned 
the security it afforded. As far as concerns secure hand-hold, 
we agree with the learned judge that the ladder afforded a 
secure hand-hold, namely the uprights of the ladder. It is 
true that, if W was working with both hands, he would have 
no hand free to hold the side of the ladder, but we cannot 
think that the section enjoins that, at every work place within 
its ambit, there shall be available something which a man 
can hold throughout the whole of the time when he is working. 
It is to be supposed that in a great many, if not in the majority 
of cases, men work with both hands simultaneously, and we 
agree with the submission of counsel for the defendants that 
* hand-hold ’ in the sub-section means something which the 
man can hold on to or grab from time to time, as and when 
he wishes to do so. In the result therefore we have come to 
the conclusion that the ladder did in all the circumstances 
afford a secure foot-hold and a secure hand-hold, and that 
therefore the defendants were under no obligation to provide 
other means for ensuring the safety of the deceased.” 


Davies, L.J. went on to say that strictly this conclusion 
made it unnecessary to consider the other points that were 
argued before the court. But as they were fully argued, and 
as the case might go further, the court thought it right that 
they should be dealt with. 

The defendants had argued that if a breach of section 26 (2) 
had occurred, it was due to the way W had placed the ladder, 
and so the plaintiff was not entitled to succeed. This was 
wrong. If there was a breach, it consisted of the failure of 
the defendants to provide other means of safety. 

It had been argued for the plaintiff that, if the ladder did 
not provide the required foot-hold and hand-hold, it was 
the duty of the defendants to provide other means to ensure 
safety, as far as was reasonably practicable. Here, they 
should have provided hooks to which a safety belt could be 
attached. 

This was an important point. The answer of the defendants 
was that no window cleaner working on a ladder would have 
used a safety belt, and therefore the absence of hooks was 
not the cause of the accident. The judge had found that, 
if hooks had been provided, W would have taken his belt up 
with him and attached it to the hooks. 

““On the whole of the evidence, we have come to the 
conclusion that the learned judge’s finding was wrong. We 
are satisfied that, in all probability, even if hooks or bars 
had been provided, the deceased would not have made use 
of them, that is to say he would not have worn his belt, 
or attached it to any such hook or bar.” 

On behalf of the plaintiff, it had been said that, if in fact 
there had been a breach of statutory duty namely that other 
means of ensuring safety had not been provided, the defen- 
dants could not escape liability on the ground that the 
deceased would not have used them. This argument was 
based on a decision of this court in Roberts v. Dorman Long 
& Co. ({1953] 2 All E.R. 428); but that decision is not 
reconcilable with the later House of Lords case of Bonnington 
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Castings, Ltd v.. Wardlaw ({1956] A.C. 613). There Lord 
Reid said : ‘“*‘ The employee must in all cases prove his case 
by the ordinary standard of proof in civil actions ; he must 
make it appear at least that, on a balance of probabilities, 
the breach of duty caused, or materially contributed to, his 
injury.”” See also the Scottish case concerning injury to a 
steel erector, McWilliams v. Sir William Arrol & Co., Ltd. 
({1961] S.L.T. 265), in which the Roberts case was treated 
as over-ruled. 

Davies, L.J. concluded : ‘“‘ The proper test to apply is that 
stated in the speeches of Lord Reid and Lord Tucker in 
Bonnington Casting, Ltd. v. Wardlaw, and, in effect, re- 
emphasised by Lord Evershed, M.R. in Haynes v. Qualcast 
(Wolverhampton), Ltd. ({1958] All E.R. 441, 446), when he said: 

* It seems to me undoubtedly still law that the question 
of causation is one of fact, to be considered in the light 
of all the circumstances and the probabilities.’ 


Applying this test, we are of the opinion that the plaintiff 
has failed to prove that, if the defendants had provided 
hooks or bars to which a safety belt could have been attached, 
the deceased would have used them. It follows therefore 
that on this point also the defendants would have been in 
our judgment entitled to succeed. 

‘* The appeal must be allowed, and there must be judgment 
for the defendants.” 


Il. WATER AS AN “ ARTICLE” 


In these Notes for June last, the decision of the Court of 
Appeal in the case of Longhurst v. Guildford, Godalming and 
District Water Board was discussed (Vol. 93, p. 687). The 
case has now been carried to the House of Lords, and that 
decision has been confirmed ([1961] 3 W.L.R. 915). The 
Court of Appeal did not find it necessary to decide whether 
water can or cannot be included as coming within the 
expression “article”; the plaintiff's case failed on independent 
grounds. Two of the Lords Justices were inclined to the 
view that water could be an article ; the third (Devlin, L.J.) 
was clearly of opinion that it could not. 


It may be remembered that the plaintiff was employed at 
a pumping station belonging to the Board. The station 
comprised two adjoining buildings, in one of which the 
filtration and chlorination of water received from springs 
was carried on ; the water then passed to the other, in which 
pumps applied the pressure necessary for distribution. The 
plaintiff was found in the pump-house, where he had been 
cleaning the engines, with his arm caught in the machinery 
and badly injured. He claimed damages for breach by the 
Board of their statutory duty to fence machinery under 
section 13 of the Factories Act, 1937. 


To succeed in this, he had to show that the pump-house 
was a “factory” within the definition in section 151 (1) 
of the Act, which includes premises where persons are em- 
ployed in any process for the altering, cleaning or washing 
of any article. At the trial of the action Lord Parker, L.J. 
had held that water could be an article, and that the filter 
house was a “ factory ’’, but that the pump-house was not, 
being only concerned with the distribution of the water, and 
therefore, though within the precincts of the factory, 
excepted by section 151 (6) as being used for a purpose other 
than the processes carried on in the factory. 

The House of Lords, in addition to dismissing the appeal 
on the same grounds as the courts below, expressed in the 
opinions delivered the clear view: that water could come 
within the word “article”. Lord Reid said that this was an 
important new point, and the context in which the word was 
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used was of critical importance. Though long ago no gases 
and few liquids except alcohol were treated by industrial 
processes, that was far from being the case now; and 
Parliament could not have intended, in 1937, to exclude from 
the benefits of the Factory Acts workers in premises where 
only liquids or gases were being treated. In his view the 
water in the filter beds was an article, and, by reason of the 
treatment there, the premises were a factory within the 
definition. He agreed with the dictum of Scott, LJ. in 
Cox v. Cutler, etc. ({1948] W.N. 845). The appeal failed by 
reason of section 151 (6). Lord Tucker had had some doubts, 
but these had been resolved by the opinions of Lord Reid 
and Lord Guest. Lord Birkett said that, on the difficult and 
novel point whether water was an article within section 151 (1) 
of the Factories Act, 1937, which was said to be important 
to all water companies, he had come to the conclusion that 
it was. Lord Hodson agreed on this point. 

Lord Guest dealt with the case at some length. On the 
opposing views put forward as to whether water could be an 
article, he said he did not agree that the natural elements 
could never come within the meaning of “an article’. It 
was unnecessary to decide whether water in its unconfined 
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state could be described as “‘ an article.” In the present case, 
the water when it was being treated was being contained in 
filter beds. ‘“‘Article’ is defined in the Oxford Dictionary 
as being “‘a commodity.” It can be the subject of larceny 
at common law. In his opinion the word “ article” must 
be given its ordinary meaning in the English language, and so 
regarded, the water in the circumstances of this case was 
“an article.” The pump-house, though within the curtil- 
age of the “factory”, was excepted by section 151 (6). 
This had been rightly explained to mean “used for 
some purpose other than the processes for or incidental to 
the main purpose of the factory’ (Thurogood v. Van Den 
Burghs & Jurgens Ltd. [1951] 2 K.B. 537). This followed 
the words used in section 151 (1). The main purpose 
of the “* factory ” (the filter-house) was the filtering of water. 
In his opinion the pumping of the water was a different and 
new process that was being carried on, and was not necessary 
for the filtering of the water. It was part of the distribution 
of the water, and was not incidental to its filtering. The 
pump-house was therefore not a factory, and it was unneces- 
sary to consider whether the machine was securely fenced 
under section 13 of the Act of 1937. 





Statutory Instruments 


(England and Wales) 


The Agricultural Land Tribunals (Amendment) Order, 1961 
(S.I. 1961, No. 1755, 6d. net) prescribes the procedure on applica- 
tions to Agricultural Land Tribunals under sections 45 and 46 of 
the Land Drainage Act, 1961 (which enable orders to be made 
for the cleansing of ditches and the carrying out of drainage work 
in connection with ditches), Under Rule 18a the tribunal is 
required to obtain a report from the Minister of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food on the matters to which the application relates 
and may for this purpose authorise an officer of the Minister to 
enter and inspect any land for the purpose of making his report, 
on which the officer is liable to cross-examination at the hearing 
of the application. Rule 18c enables a formal hearing to be 
dispensed with if all the parties (except anyone who has failed to 
reply or who has withdrawn his reply) agree to an order being made 
in the terms of the recommendations contained in the report. 

Rule 4 enables recorded delivery post to be used in all proceedings 
before Agricultural Land Tribunals. 


The Acquisition of Land (Rate of Interest after Entry) Regulations, 
1961 (S.I. 1961, No. 1652, 3d. net) increase from 64 per cent to 74 
per cent per annum the rate of interest payable where entry is 
made, before payment of compensation, on land in England and 
Wales which is being purchased compulsorily. 

These Regulations revoke the Acquisition of Land (Rate of 
Interest on Entry) Regulations, 1960 which were made under 
section 57 (2) of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947. 
Following the repeal and replacement of that section by Section 32 
of the Land Compensation Act, 1961 the 1960 Regulations continued 
in force under section 40 (5) of the Land Compensation Act, 1961. 

The Acquisition of Land (Rate of Interest after Entry) Regu- 
lations, 1961, are made under section 32 (1) of the 1961 Act and 
they came into operation on 1 September 1961. 
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Scotland 


The Acquisition of Land (Rate of Interest after Entry) (Scotland) 
Regulations, 1961 (S.1. 1961, No. 1653, 3d. net) increase from 64 
per cent to 7} per cent per annum the rate of interest payable 
where entry is made, before payment of compensation, on land 
in Scotland which is being purchased compulsorily, and revoke 
the Acquisition of Land (Rate of Interest on Entry) (Scotland) 
Regulations, 1960. 


The Valuation Timetable (Scotland) Order, 1961 (S.I. 1961, No. 
2083, 3d. net). The purpose of this Order is to prescribe 15 May, 
instead of 31 October, as the last date for disposal by a Valuation 
Appeal Committee of appeals and complaints against entries in 
the ordinary valuation roll. 


Northern Ireland 


The Compulsory Acquisition of Land (Interest on Compensation 
Money) Order (Northern Ireland) 1961 (S.R. and O, 1961, No. 174, 
3d. net) prescribes 7 per cent per annum as the rate of interest on 
compensation moneys payable in respect of land which has been 
compulsorily acquired under the enactments mentioned in the Order. 


The Rate of Interest (Housing) (No.2) Order (Northern Ireland) 
1961 (S.R. and O. 1961, No. 173, 2d. net) lays down that the rate 
of interest on advances to be made under section 1 of the Small 
Dwellings Acquisition Act, 1899, on or after 5 August 1961, shall be 


(a) td per cent per annum for periods not exceeding 
15 years ; and 


(b) 74 per cent per annum for periods exceeding 15 years but 
not exceeding 50 years. 








